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MYTHOLOGY OF THE OGLALA DAKOTA 
By MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The stories here collected were taken down in the early summer of 
1926, for the most part from Oglala Teton Dakotas on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, but a few from the Cheyenne River Tetons, the Yanktonai 
of Fort Thompson and the Yanktons of Greenwood. They were, with 
afew exceptions, related in the native dialect by old Indian story-tellers 
of local reputation and translated directly to me by an interpreter. Left 
Heron (that same Hok‘a’c‘atka who contributed to Walker’s collection) 
was early recommended to meat the agency as the most reliable informant 
on the reservation for legendary material, but more than a month of my 
stay had passed before I was able to arrange a series of interviews, with 
William Garnett, court interpreter for the agency, to dictate the English 
translation. For Eagle Hawk’s stories Henry Fielder, a Hampton 
graduate now government school-teacher on the reservation, proved a 
valuable interpreter because of his willingness to furnish many useful 
explanations of Indian customs. Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn at the time of 
my visit was camped near Manderson in a small tent, where she dried 
strips of meat in the sun for food and occupied herself with porcupine 
quill work (now almost entirely replaced by bead work) and the painting 
of parfléches. Her son-in-law, a well-educated and conscientious young 
Indian, acted as her interpreter, and she was very much pleased to 
think that her name would be printed with the stories. Of these three 
interpreters, although all were able to speak both languages fluently, 
not one could write the Siouan text accurately. 

According to Antelope of Greenwood, Dakota stories are regarded as 
falling into two classes: —‘‘myths”’ and ‘‘storieswhich tell about a tribe.”’ 
The first are told merely for fun without regard to truth; the second 
are related as “‘true stories.” I did not get the impression that either 
form was held sacred. The Yankton word for ‘“‘myth,” according to 
Antelope, is ohy’kaka, from hahepi, “night,’’ and kakq’, “laughable.”’ 
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In Santee the word is hity‘kakqpi. “Stories which tell about a tribe” 
are wo’yakapi, “events told.” They generally open with the words, 
“There was a tribe camped.”! A Wichita story tells how a stranger and 
Coyote compete one evening in story-telling. ‘“The Coyote sat on the 
east side of the fire and the strange man sat on the west side. They 
commenced to tell their war tales, and at first they came out even at the 
end of every round. All night they continued, till finally the strange man 
began to fall behind. The Coyote told more tales than did the strange 
man. The strange man told true stories but the Coyote — being known 
to tell what was not true, could tell more tales than any other man: his 
stories were not half true.’’? 

The lying tales I gathered to be the Ikto’mi stories. They ordinarily 
open with the words “‘Ikto’mi was travelling.” In grouping this collection 
I have placed them at the end. Most Ikto’mi stories current among the 
men are of such a character that my informants refused to repeat them 
to me; those here included all point a moral and are of wide distribution. 
A more amusing and native form of such humorous travel tales, one of 
which, collected in text, was almost identical with a Bushotter version, 
is quite without ethical value but has not the indecency of more modem 
Ikto’mi stories. 

Of the tribal stories, the first four numbers of this collection represent 
four different styles of recording tribal history. The first is the calendar 
style, perhaps carried over from Aztec civilization. The second is the 
allegory, which also employs pictograph but follows a form so closely 
resembling our own allegory as to suggest a foreign pattern applied to 
thoroughly Indian data. The third is a rationalized account of the intro- 
duction of such important culture elements as fire-making, the sun- 
dance, the horse. With the fourth number begins a series of stories in the 
style with which we are most familiar in collections of Indian folktales; 
that is, the story of Indian culture as represented by a legendary account 
of an individual hero who, in a series of adventures, gains supernatural 
helpers, secures culture gifts for his people, and establishes those cere- 
monial customs of daily and tribal life which are of traditional value for 
the preservation of the group. Since the episodes in these tales are of a 
highly supernatural character, since they vary from one version to 
another, and often make use of elements borrowed from foreign sources, 
it is evident that their distinction as ‘‘true’’ stories would not hold in out 
sense of the word as literally true. Rather are they true in the Indian 


1 Compare Siouan, J. O. Dorsey, Eleventh Annual Report, 368—370. The 
word ‘‘myth”’ is here used in a different sense from that commonly thought 
of among Indian groups, as an invention rather than as a story of an earlier 
age when things were not as they are today. I did not find this latter idea 
among my story-tellers, but it is probably implied in the content of the 
story. 

2 Wichita, Dorsey, 255. 
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sense aS an accurate symbolic representation of the historical experience 
of the group than as a realistic adventure to be interpreted in its 
particular aspect. 

This is apparent from the start. For example, in the story of Iron Hawk 
the narrator explains the symbolic value of each episode in the life of 
the child. The guardianship is not treated realistically but under the figure 
of the bird which for the group stands as a symbol of fidelity. The same is 
true of other animal impersonations in the story. Those incidents in which 
treachery, guile, or duplicity is the leading motive introduce the character 
of the Yellow-man, who in this story represents Ikto’mi, the patron of theft 
and craft. Again, the use of the number four for repetitive acts or for 
groups of objects or individuals is symbolic rather than realistic in treat- 
ment. The rehearsal of four successive awakenings of the child, of four 
days of successful hunting in which he brings in a progressive series of 
game animals, the tentative ring-throwing before the ring is finally 
tossed the fourth time, the four Lightning brothers, the four arrows, all 
follow a ritual pattern rather than an attempt to picture an actual 
happening. In other tales we find four guardian animals, four magic 
objects given by four supernatural helpers, a visit to the four winds, 
four tests put to the hero. ‘he movement “‘toward the west”’ is said to 
represent a change in organization within the tribe. Since all such changes 
are likely to bring about dissention, the hostility thus arising within the 
group is symbolized by the blustering thunder beings. 

The incidents of the tales all center about such general experiences as 
are of social or economic value to the group and whose introduction would 
hence mark an era in their history and require the establishment of new 
regulations. The bringing of the buffalo and the horse; the quest after 
scalp-knife or scalp; the successful encounter with those inimical forces 
of nature (here represented by the Rock people and the Bear) who make 
the game scarce and delay the return of the song-birds to earth — these 
are matters of vital importance to the group. There is an intimate relation 
felt to exist between the sun-dance and long life to the warrior; a relation 
between trophies of war and of the hunt. Scalps and horses are the booty 
of the courageous warrior ; fine equipment and a chief’s daughter as wife 
— that is, riches and social honor — are his reward. Even the forces of 
nature may, by means of courage, fortitude, and resourcefulness, be under 
his control. 

Hence a hero-tale like this of Iron Hawk in particular, as also of the 
other more episodic stories in the series, forms a kind of tribal epic the 
object of whose recital is to instill into the young men just entering man- 
hood ambition to excel in war-like achievements and wisdom to avoid 
the pitfalls into which they are likely to fall through treachery and deceit, 
through failure to secure magic powers by means of dreams induced by 
fasting, through disregard of the sacredness of magic powers not to be 
lightly made use of. 


23° 
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They teach also respect for the ceremonial organization of the group 
and the ritual significance of seemingly trivial observances the history 
of whose adoption into the tribe they may be said actually to represent. 
Tribal life thus becomes a constant adjustment with those higher powers 
who control individual happiness. The two-fold parentage of heaven and 
earth is symbolized in the birth-story of the sky-born hero. In the story of 
Iron Hawk this is omitted but, in that of “The Woman who Married 4 
Star,” the very common Plains Indian theme occurs in which women 
wish for star husbands, the star men come to claim their brides and carry 
them to the sky, whence one, having broken a taboo, is let down again 
to earth pregnant and is killed in the descent, leaving her son a foundling 
on earth to become the ward of some protecting or unfriendly guardian! 
In Dakota stories the protecting guardian is stressed, possibly because 
of the strong social interest in the hyka’ relationship of adoption which is 
supposed to protect the young from evil influences.! The symbolic value 
attached to each act of the child in the story of Iron Hawk is a token of 
harmony with Tirawa, who gives long life. The sacred relation between 
man and the buffalo is emphasized in such stories as that of the buffalo 
wife, in the buffalo transformations, and in other incidents in which the 
buffalo is represented as guarding the hero or as defeated in contest, 
a relation which seems to be further indicated at the sun-dance when a 
figure of a man together with one of a buffalo is hung on the dance-pole.* 
To the relation felt to exist between death by a lightning stroke and 
death on the war-path is due the constant reference to Thunder and the 
Lightning people as inimical or friendly actors in warlike achievements. 
Adventures in the land of the Wakj’ya are regularly conceived as war- 
parties lead into an enemy’s territory. The Lightning people are supposed 
to have brought the horse to the Indian; hence the lightning imper- 
sonation appears on horseback. Lightnings are summoned at the point 
of death to snatch the hero from his enemy (as in the case of a fleeing 
war-party a swift horse effects the warrior’s rescue), and horses result from 


1 The story takes two other common forms among the Plains Indians. A 
woman follows a fat porcupine up a stretching tree into the sky, or a stranger 
(presumably a sky-being) visits a pregnant woman during her husband’s 
absence and by insisting upon using her body to cut his food upon, succeeds 
in liberating a pair of wonder-twins at the expense of the mother’s life. 

In the other form of the story (suggested in Iron Hawk’s adventure with 
the witch woman), the guardian fears the mysterious child and sends him 
on one dangerous errand after another in the expectation that the child will 
be killed, but from which the child returns triumphant after killing all of the 
guardian’s supernatural helpers. The same feats are accomplished under the 
aspect of the friendly guardian, but in this case the guardian warns his ward 
(or wards) against the danger, only to be disobeyed by the wonder-worker. 

* In some Plains Indian stories of the contest between a man and his 
buffalo wife’s relations the narrator explains that formerly buffalo ate men, 
a condition which was changed by the events in the story. 
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such a rescue; that is, the war-party escapes with the enemy’s horses. 
Iron Hawk wins back a scalp for the ‘“Maker of Horses” (sure symbol of a 
war party). When he returns to camp what seems like a great storm 
following him turns out to be a troop of horses, so that “the whole space 
was covered with horses.” Finally, in two stories (No’s. 14 and 15) 
which narrate the origin of ceremonial customs, it is the lightning imper- 
sonation who establishes the dances for a young girl entering womanhood 
and who teaches ritual observances for the Heyo’k‘a or clown society. 

Not only is courage on the war-path inculcated in these stories and 
propitiation of the powers of earth and sky, but also the youths are 
warned against those tricks of guile which are placed as pitfalls in the path 
of the unwary. The young man entering upon life is not able to dis- 
tinguish the false from the true, the genuine from its appearance. Hence 
stories of the ruse by which a deceiver beguiles a young hero of his 
weapons and equipment and sets himself up in his place. He leaves the 
unsuspecting hero in a pit, or stuck to a tree, or carries him away to a 
desert island. Dangerous women too may beguile him: a buffalo wife 
carries him away into buffalo country where he is set upon by unfriendly 
people; a “‘rock-woman’’ fastens herself upon him and carries him away 
toenemies in the sky. The young man must learn to distinguish between 
real and pretended claims and must not be tricked into allowing a stranger 
to steal honor that belongs to himself. Hence stories of the false claim 
to the red eagle and red fox shooting; of the false arrow-maker (No. 8); 
of the warrior who achieves a success which is hidden under the shabby 
guise of a mean appearance and equipment; of the contemptuous older 
girl and the penetrating younger; of the poor orphan who becomes the 
hero of the village and wins the chief’s daughter. Whatever form the story 
may take and whatever incidents embellish the story, the meaning is the 
real truth of the experience and not its objective reality. In how far each 
incident symbolizes an actual episode in the history of the tribe it 
would be difficult to say. In the first story the very name “Iron Hawk’”’ 
is significant. Iron, as a symbol of invulnerability, and the hawk, of 
swiftness and decision in attack, together symbolize the courage of the 
warrior. The name serves as a kind of prayer for the qualities symbolized. 
So do the episodes of the story for the qualities and achievements which 
they present. Long life, glory in war and success in the hunt, riches in the 
form of fine clothes, many horses, and a chief’s daughter for wife, above 
all, honor in the tribe, are the ideals set forth in these stories. The stories 
serve to preserve the ceremonial tradition of the tribe and to represent the 
history of its tribal organisation. 

We have no account known to me of an Oglala initiation ritual into the 
warrior society, but the Osage version recorded by LaFlesche gives an 
idea of a parallel symbolism.! The Osage at first organized the whole tribe 


1 Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 63—65; Thirty-ninth Annual Report 
206—237. 
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into four divisions for the conduct of a war-party, but, as mobilisation 
was too cumbersome under these conditions for a quick foray, a new 
class of war-party was initiated which permitted a single division to act 
independently. The symbol of such a war-party was a stuffed hawk-skin 
one of which was distributed to each of the seven camps of each of the 
three tribal divisions of the Osage as an expression of the courage of the 
warrior. This hawk symbol played a prominent part in the ritual of 
initiation and in war it was carried to the front in a straw basket sym- 
bolizing the heaven and the earth which were its father and mother. It 
served as a prayer for swiftness in battle.' In the songs accompanied by 
dramatic action sung for the hawk in the Osage war ritual as recorded 
by LaFlesche, the first songs are sung while the skins are preparing and 
represent the birth of the mythical hawk. There follows the approach of 
a raging bull and a clap of thunder, both of which threatening dangers 
are averted by song while the hawk-skins are thrown to the bull, who 
immediately becomes friendly and the thunder ceases. This drama is said 
to represent the opposition raised to the new order by two powerful 
gentes among the Osage who were won over by receiving the office of 
caring for the hawk-skins. 

As for the actual episodes in the stories, wide as is their distribution 
among Sioux groups I take it that very few are native. We recognize 
too many world-wide elements or even complete plots of too complex 
character to argue for independent invention. The three quest stories 
into the land of the Waki’ ya (No’s. 10, 11) or into Buffalo country (No. 9) 
after a lost wife or for the hand of a chief’s daughter, follow the pattern 
of the swan-maiden story set in Somadeva’s “‘Golden City” and its Arabian 
equivalents, or of the visit to a supernatural world by the youth who has 
gambled with the devil of European variants. The consultation with the 
three wisest; the placating of helpful beasts; the visits to the winds and 
the carrier wind or horse, the recognition test, — these incidents are 
common to our own folk versions. In the incident of the hoofprint (No. 9), 
there may be some relation to an Armenian belief that he who drinks 
from a hoof-print will assume the form of whatever species of animal 
made the print. Of very wide distribution is the male Cinderella plot of 
the shabby hero transformed, whose identity is proved by the display 
of the spoils. Equally so the related plot of the false claim (generally 
attached to the Andromeda story), and that of the witch who turns her 
victim to stone. The exchange of fears, the fatal noise of rattles, drums 
and shouting (or thunder), and the trick by which the monster is beguiled 


1 Riggs in Dakota Grammar, 171, quotes a seventeenth century Jesuit 
account of the dread in which the Dakotas were held by other tribes of 
Indians in the neighborhood of Lake Superior. He tells with what skill and 
dexterity they could ‘‘fill the air with arrows’ in attack, and how “They turn 
their head in flight and discharge their arrows so rapidly that they are no 
less to be feared in their retreat.’’ 
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belong to north European story. The story of the escape from the island 
on a horned water-monster who fears the shadow of a cloud, looks like 
an adaptation of the well-known story of the trickster abandoned by 
pirds on an island and the fish ferryman whom the trickster rewards 
with death for his good-nature. Wherever the plot originated, in each 
case the Dakota has made the story thoroughly his own by giving it the 
coloring of his own experience and directing it to the illustration of his 
own life problem. 


CONTENTS 
1.AN OG.LA’LA SIOUX CALENDAR: striking events in the history of the 


Og.la’‘la Dakotas since 1759 when according to their own chronology the 
nation separated into bands who moved westward. 


2, GENERATION: an allegory setting forth the path of life from youth to 
manhood in order to attain success, riches and social prominence in 
the tribe. 


3. SOMETHING ABOUT THE INDIAN: a rationalized account of the intro- 
duction of fire, the sun-dance, the horse, into the life of the Indian. 


4. THE STORY OF IRON HAWK. a culture-hero story pointing out the conduct 
of life from infancy to manhood. A foundling adopted by Meadow Lark 
is painted and smoked in infancy and grows with miraculous rapidity ; 
is supplied with a bow and arrows for hunting and brings in a succession 
of game, from rabbit to buffalo; is publicly given a name before the camp; 
is given fine clothes and a protecting hawk-cap. He travels in search of a 
wife; overcomes the rock-witch, restores to life his companions, the Light- 
nings, and gives to them the rock-witch’s daughters as wives. He is 
deceived and left in a pit by Yellow Man, who impersonates him and 
marries the chief’s older daughter. He escapes and teaches the method 
of calling game birds and buffalo, and shoots the red eagle and the red 
fox who are driving the game from the people. Yellow-man claims the 
achievement, but, having married the chief’s younger daughter after 
a transformation test, he regains his fine clothes, proves his success with 
the fox and eagle, and disgraces Yellow Man and his wife. By means of 
a transformation into buffalo and a scattering of hairs, he and his wife 
secure buffalo for the camp; his son Red Calf is born and endowed with 
the hawk-cap. When in buffalo form he is beguiled into carrying 
a Rock Woman across a river, is borne away to thie sky and only 
rescued by his son Red Calf, who follows his whirlwind trail into the 
sky and shoots and kills the Rock Woman; returning they invite the 
song birds to earth. He avenges the insults of Yellow Man upon his 
grandmother; and recovers the scalp for the Maker-of-horses, who 
provides him with horses for his tribe. Red Calf returns to visit Meadow 
Lark, on the way marrying in Mountain Lion village and adopting 
a nephew whose name he announces as Rattling Hoof, and avenges his 
grandfather upon the dangerous Rock People who are preventing the 
peopling of the country by the birds. 
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5. THE GRANDCHILD: the poor boy who brought horses and married the 1 
chief’s daughter. A poor boy who lives with his grandmother goes ‘ 
courting; diving upstream he becomes handsome, a transformation 
which he shares with a friend. After marriage with a chief’s daughter 
who has followed him to the home of his friend’s grandmother, a retrans. 
formation takes place and the two suffer insult. He and his mule are 
transformed into warrior and warhorse and he slays in this disguise the 
yellow-haired foe. His identity is revealed and enemies attempt to put 
him to death, but bands of horsemen come from the four winds, kill his 
enemies, and leave horses to the Indian. Il. 


6. THE EARTH: the poor boy who brought buffalo and married the chief's 
daughter. A poor boy by prayer calls the buffalo for the starving people; 
Iktomi tries to rival him in shooting and fails; the chief gives him his 
daughter in marriage. So buffalo first come to the Indian. 


7. FOUR BROTHERS: the youngest of four brothers, having gained super- 
natural helpers, wins wives by overcoming the tests of a witch and her 
brother. By means of the gift of mice he escapes poisoned food; by that 
of a feather he wins in leaping; with a magic arrow he hits a bird; with 12. 
a magic gun he breaks a looking-glass. 


oo 


. THE HOOP AND ARROW GAME: a pretender forces from the victor in the 
hoop and arrow contest the fruits of victory and by means of false 
arrows which look like real ones he meets death. A boy (who has buffalo 
and rock guardians) is set difficult tasks of bringing to his taskmaster 
forty cherry-sticks without knots for arrows; a weasel’s tooth to groove 
them with; feathers to wing them with; flakes of rock to point them 
with. He drives up the buffalo bull as game, who gores the man to death 
because the arrows were false. 13 


9. THE STORY OF BLUEJAY: the man who married a buffalo wife. He follows 
a wounded buffalo and finds a woman; a child is born to them; wife and 
child turn buffalo cow and calf and return to buffalo country ; he follows 
and is saved by his son, who advises his drinking out of the hoof. 
In buffalo country the son aids him to meet the recognition test, two 
dangerous quests — after tent-pins and a nest with eggs, and a sleeping 
test; and, upon his failing in the last through Iktomi’s neglect, restores 1. 
him to life. After a hoop and stick game he escapes the attack of the 
buffalos by means of his feather-transforming power and destroys al- 
most the whole company. 


10, THE MAN WHO WENT AFTER THE BUFFALO HORN: a dangerous quest set 
as a marriage test. A chief’s daughter promises to marry the man who 
will bring her an object unknown to anyone in the camp. Accompanied 
by two companions, one a fore-sighted younger brother, he learns 
from two old women who are rendered friendly by gifts how to ap- I 
proach the camp of the thunder people where the object is kept hidden. 
Guardian animals are pacified by gifts; access to the lodge is secured 
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by transformation, and the object stolen together with the scalp of its 
owner. By means of feather transformation the three escape, are pro- 
tected by the guardian animals and the old women, who fight back the 
Thunder-beings sent to recover the token and teach the young men a magic 
song which, sung within a magic circle of charcoal, will carry them 
back swiftly to their own country. On their triumphant return a shinny 
game is arranged, the chief’s daughter catches the ball and flees with it 
and as she flees she changes into a spotted deer. 


. HOW PLENTY HORSES WENT TO BE THUNDER’S SON-IN-LAW: the man who 


seeks a lost bride in a far country. A young man saves a single sorry- 
looking horse from a large troop. The horse carries him westward in quest 
of a bride; he wins a chief’s daughter at a ring-shooting contest, but the 
girl disappears. The horse bears him over a body of water to the lodge 
of his uncles, the Winds, who, pacified by their old mother and questioned 
in turn as to the whereabouts of the lost bride, finally bear him to the 
land of the Thunder-beings where he snatches his bride from her would-be 
bridegroom. 


. THE GIRLS WHO MARRIED STARS: the sky-born boy who avenges his 


guardian and marries a high-born maiden. Two girls who wish for star 
husbands are taken to the sky and marry the stars of their wish; one 
girl breaks the taboo against digging male turnips and falls to earth. Her 
child is adopted by Badger; discovering that Bear is depriving the house- 
hold of game he kills Badger and is splendidly clothed by his guardian. 
He goes west, a girl invites him to her tipi and he marries her. When 
Iktomi condemns him to death, he summons the thunders to loose his 
bonds. 


. THE NATION OF THE BIRDS: the brother deserted on an island in order 


that his property may be enjoyed by his betrayer. A boy accompanies 
Iktomi to an island after eagle-feathers and is abandoned in order that 
Iktomi may secure his property and take his sister for wife. A horned 
water-monster ferries him across on condition of warning if his enemy, 
a cloud, approaches; he returns to avenge his sister and regain his 
possessions. 


. THE NATION OF THE HORSES: the origin of the Buffalo dance and of other 


games and dances used to prevent the evil influences which attend a girl’s 
arrival at puberty. As punishment for the shameful act of a young girl 
toward her brother, the boy is fastened to a tree which stretches to 
the heavens. He is released in a thunder-storm which kills the sister. 
A horseman on a white horse teaches to another sister the games and 
dances to be used at the time when a girl comes of age and directs her to 
teach them in the village. 


. THE BOY WHOM THUNDER BROUGHT BACK HOME: the origin of the Heyo’k‘a 


society. A step-son abandoned by his step-father is resued by Thunder 
and taught the painting and rites of the clown society. 
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16. UKCE’GILA: the swallowing monster who fed the girls he intended as 


30. 


31. 


his victims. Three girls who have been suspended from the camp find 
game each morning outside their tent; one girl watches and discovers that 
their benefactor is a monster, whereupon they flee and the men go out 
and find Ukce’gila. 


. THE STORY OF SNAKE BUTTE: the warriors who ate of a snake in the form 


of a buffalo and were transformed into snakes. 


. A GHOST STORY: the ghost who turned back a war-party against the 


Assiniboine. 


. A WITCH STORY: the buffalo which when shot turned into an old gray” 


haired woman. 


. MRS. LIGHT’S STORY: an old woman’s reminiscences. 


. PRETTY WEASEL’S STORY: an old man’s reminiscence of a wound received 


on the war-path. 


. LONG SOLDIER’S STORY: an old man’s reminiscences of going on the war- 


path and fasting for the purpose of gaining a supernatural helper. 


. AN INDIAN DANCING ASSOCIATION: the society of old men called Maiwatani 


whose courage in war and generosity in time of peace gives them a 
position of honor in the camp and enables them to act as advisers and 
peacemakers in time of trouble. 


. THE GOOD OLD DAYS: a lament for the past. 
. WHEN MEN GO TO WAR: a brief note on preparations made by a war-party. 
. A PEACE CEREMONY: as witnessed by the informer. 


. HOW THE PEACE-PIPE CAME TO BE FORMED: how the red-stone of the peace- 


pipe was formed out of the blood of Indians when men killed one another. 


. BURIAL CUSTOMS: brief notes. 


. THE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION: notes by a participant in the dances 


witnessed at Kyle in 1926, giving an explanation of their meaning; 
reminiscences by an old woman of her first sun-dance and of the dreams 
which promised her long life and skill in quill-work; program of dances 
for the Pine Ridge dances in the same year. 


BELIEFS ABOUT IKTOMI (Spider), from various sources. 


IKTO’MI AND STONE BOY: While Iktomi and Stone Boy are travelling, 
Stone Boy kills the buffalo who is sharpening his horn to avenge his 
brother against Stone Boy, but Ikto’mi, when an argument about prece- 
dence arises on the strength of this feat, pushes Stone Boy into a stream, 
where he sinks in the water. 


. IKTO’MI, MINCEMEAT AND PEMMICAN: Ikto’mi picks a quarrel between two 


savory brothers, who kick each other to pieces while Iktomi feasts on 
their fragments. 
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33. IKTO’MI AND BUZZARD: Ikto’mi insults the buzzard who is carrying him 
across a stream and Buzzard in revenge drops him into a hollow stump 
whence he is rescued by some women who think they are digging out a fat 
racoon. 


34. IKTO'MI AND THE PRAIRIEDOGS: the trickster paints the dogs and sings 
them songs with their eyes shut while Wolf kills them with a stick. Later 
Wolf cheats Iktomi of the feast, who attempts unsuccessfully to shoot 
Wolf with an arrow and pretends he was just shooting aimlessly. 


35. IKTO’MI AND THE I’VA: the trick of the broken moon. As the swallowing 
monster approaches, Ikto’mi sends Magpie to tell him that Ikto’mi is so 
angry with him for swallowing his younger brother that he fought with 
the moon and jerked away a part of it for a weapon; when Ikto’mi 
appears with his bow, the monster believes the story and flees. He is 
slain and his victims escape. 


36. IKTO’MI AND THE I’YA: the fear of drums and rattles. Ikto’mi, after claiming 
the rank of the elder as the creator of I’ya, discovers under the guise of an 
alliance that I’ya is sensitive to noise and destroys him with shouting, 
drums and rattles. 

37. IKTO’MI AND BUFFALO: the buffalo transform Ikto’mi into one of them- 


selves by leaping over him, but when he attempts to transform another in 
the same way he returns to his old shape. A wolf, in a second version, has 
a similar adventure. 


1. BEN KINDLE’S WINTER COUNT! 


759 Wic‘a’b.lecaha Wani* yetu? 
They are broken apart / year. 
When the tribes scattered. 


1 Recorded in June, 1926, from Ben Kindle, Oglala Sioux, who also wrote 
out the statements of the events indicated. His count came from his grand- 
father, Afraid-of-Soldier. The literal translation of the text was supplied by 
Miss Ella Deloria of Lake Andes, South Dakota, who has also added footnotes 
and has throughout the paper standardized the phonetics. Her help has 
been invaluable. It is to be noticed that the actual native words often only 
serve to call to memory an incident which is either transmitted in its 
entirety, or has been since elaborated to include many details. See years 1781, 
1786, etc. For other winter counts see Mallery, Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy, Fourth Annual Report, 897—146; Tenth Annual Report, 266—328. 
Compare Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, ibid Seventeenth 
Annual Report, Part I, pages 141—444. The illustrations were drawn by 
Kindle. 

2 The crossed accent indicates that, though the indicated accent occurs 
in the word as used by itself, when the word is used in the given sentence 
there is no accent. 
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1760 Hok‘u’wa Wic‘a’ktepi 


1761 


1762 


1763 


1764 


1765 


1766 


1768 


1769 


Fishermen / they are killed. (While engaged in fishing, they are 

killed.) 
Two Sioux boys went fishing in the creek and the enemy 
killed them. 

Wab.li’k‘uwa Wic‘a’ktepi 

Eagle-trappers / they are killed. 
Two Shoshone were trapping eagles and some Sioux killed them. 

Pte A’nywapi 

Buffalo / they swim out for them. 
Hunters chased buffalos into the Missouri river and killed 
them there, then dragged them to land. 

T‘uki’ mi‘layapi 

Shell / they use for knives. 
The Indians had no knives, hence they brought shells from 
the Missouri and Platt rivers to use as knives. 

T‘azu’skala kte’pi 

“Little ant’’ / they kill him. 
A Sioux called ‘Little Ant’ was killed. 

Wazi’k‘ute ahi’ktepi 

“He shoots at the pine” / coming they kill him. 
The Sioux Indians attack the Crow and a Sioux named 
Shooting-Pine is killed. 

Wale’gala kte’pi 

“Pouch” (made out of the rough lining of the first stomach) / he is 

killed. 
A Sioux called “Pouch”’ is killed. 

Anyk’ op iya’yapi 

Both sides /in company with / they go off. 
The Crow Indians are at peace with the Sioux and the two live 
together, also the Sioux are at peace with the Pawnee and 
they live together. When the Crow and Pawnee fight together, 
they find that there are Sioux on both sides and so they make 
peace. 

Iye’ska kic‘i’zapi 

White or clear speakers (those whose language is understandable, 

i. e., those in the same tribe) / they fight against each other. 
The first civil war among the Sioux Indians: the Standing 
Rock Indians and the Cheyenne fight against the Oglala and 
Rosebud. 

Ite’hakit‘yla kte’pi 

“He (little one) wears a mask” / they kill him (or, he is killed). 
A Sioux named ‘“‘Mask-On’’ is killed. The mask is made out 
of buckskin fastened to a willow hoop with eyes cut for a mask. 
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1770 Wak‘a’t‘aka iha*b.la wiya wa g.naski’ya 


1772 


1773 


1774 


1775 


1776 


God / to see in vision, or dream of in sleep / woman / a / she goes 
crazy. 

A woman has been accustomed to go to lonely places for 

visions and then come back and tell the people where to go 

for buffalo and when the enemy is coming. One morning she 

can not speak, she does not know anything and soon she dies, 


Miwa’tani ogu’wic‘ayapi 

Mandans / they are burnt out. 
Hostile Indians dig a trench down by the creek and the Sioux 
are unable to drive them away. So they build fires all about 
the trench and the enemy have to escape in the night. 


Ctak?j’ ya’m.ni ahi’wic‘aktepi 
Carriers of wood on the back / three / coming to them they kill 
them. (Ahi’wic‘aktepi always means that an enemy coming there 
from a great distance commits the deed. It implies the killer 
journeying there to do it.) 
The Sioux make a new camp and the Crows hide in the timber 
and kill three old women sent after wood as they are returning 
with the wood on their backs. 


Su’ka k‘o ista’ niya’pi 

Dogs / even / eyes / they are inflamed. 
Even the dogs got snow-blindness this winter because there 
was a heavy fall of snow and they had to move camp con- 
stantly to escape attack by hostile Indians. 


Heyo’k‘akaga wa kte’pi 

Clown / a /he is killed. 
The Sioux camp in a circle and the clowns put on their masks, 
come to the circle and then go down to the creek and back to 
pray for the thunder. When they go back to the creek, hostile 
Indians in hiding kill them. 


Paha’ta i num wic‘a’ktepi 

To the top of the hill / they went / two /they are killed. (Two 

individuals who had gone up to the hill were killed.) 
About forty or fifty young people of the Sioux start out on a 
war party. They are concealed in the heavy timber down by 
the big creek. Two scouts on the hill look about and see the 
enemy coming down the creek, about seventy or eighty of 
them on foot with two Crow ahead. The Sioux mount their 
horses and kill the two Crow. 


Kig.lela hi 
[This word may be K‘ig.le’la — He goes back home (little one) ; or 
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Kjg.le’‘la — He goes home carrying on his back (little one); or it 
may be a corruption of the white man’s name’] / he arrives. 
A half-breed joins the Sioux. 


Ho‘he ahi’ 

Assiniboines / they arrive. 
The Assiniboines make peace with the Sioux. 

Cana’k‘sa yuha’ kte’pi 

“Stick broken with the foot / he carries’’ / he is killed. 
They were playing a game and the braves got to fighting and 
this man was killed. 

Tuktel’ wani’t‘i t‘aj’sni awe’tupi 

What place / winter camp / it is not clear / spring comes on them. 
During the winter the people generally camp by the creek 
with an abundance of hay and wood and move in the spring, 
but this year there was no feed so they had to move often 
throughout the winter. 

Slukela haka’ iwo’to 

(A proper name, but unidentified) / spear-like stick used in the 

game / he bumps into it. 
Two men were playing hiaka’y'pi, or Shooting-the-Spear. They 
hit the umpire through the thigh with the stick so that later 
he died. 


Suyknu’ni o’ta ahi’ 

Stray horses / many / they come. 
This year while they were in camp with their ponies in the 
center of the circle, many wild horses came down from the 
hills and joined their ponies; so they divided up the wild horses. 


2 Nawi’c‘asli 


They break out with a rash. 
The first epidemic of measles. 
Sina’‘lutaj wa kte’pi 
Wearer of a red blanket / a / he is killed. 
The man with a red blanket was killed in war. 


Aki’c‘ita o’ta c‘uwi’tat’api 

Soldiers / many / they freeze to death. 
White soldiers were encamped by the creek and Indians came 
down the creek and shot them and ran away. It was so cold 
that all the white men were frozen to death. 


‘La”’ after a man’s name does not always mean little; it is more apt to 


indicate that it is his joking or nickname, not his serious name. 
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1785 Og.la‘la hate’ icu’pi 
Og.lalas / cedar / they took. 
The Sioux came west after cedar to use as medicine. ‘’Fraid 
for the Thunder’’ is the name of cedar smoke because if men 
have passed through its smoke, the lightning will not strike 
them in a thunder-storm. They also burn cedar for the sick. 
1786 Pteicu’ya zuya’ g.li 
“He goes to take scalps’’ / on warpath / he returns home. 
A man vowed to go down to the Crow Indians by himself 
after a scalp. He stayed away for a week and then came back 
pretending to bring back a scalp, but it was only buffalo hair. 
He came into the tent carrying the scalp on a stick and singing, 
“T killed a Crow Indian.’’ At first they believed him, but the 
brother-in-law saw the pretended scalp and recognized the 
fraud. 
1787 O’hazi atku’ku kte’pi 
“‘Shade’’ / his father / they kill. 
The father of a boy named “‘Shade”’ is killed in a quarrel over 
whose arrow shot the buffalo. 
1788 Heyo’k‘akaga num wic‘a’ktepi 
Clowns / two / they are killed. (Make, in this sense, always means 
to act the part of.) 
Two clowns are killed. The Sioux have three camps by the 
river. The clowns circle the camps and when they come down 
to the last one, the Shoshone hiding in the timber kill the 
two clowns. 
1789 K‘agi’ o’ta c‘uwi’tat’api 
Crows / many / they freeze to death. 
Many crows die of the cold. These are not the summer crows 
but a bigger crow that stays in the winter. 
1790 Miwa’tani num c‘ahe‘o’ka wic‘a’ktepi 
Mandans / two / out on the ice / they are killed. 
Two hostile Indians came down to the Sioux camp on the ice 
and, when the Sioux pursued, they killed them on the ice. 
1791 Wo’wapi mak‘o’kawijh ahi’yayapi 
Flag / around the earth / they carry it along. 
The American flag is carried to all the Indian tribes all around 
the state. 
1792 Wi’ya wa ska waya’kapi 
Woman / a / white / they see. 
Once three Indians had gone after buffalo and were returning 
with the meat tied to their saddles. They looked up toward a 
hill just at sunset and saw a woman in white looking toward 
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the sun. They ran back to camp and before dawn twelve young 
men went out to investigate and saw the woman in white at 
sunrise looking toward the sun. They believed this to be a 
spirit warning them of the approach of an enemy and they 
moved camp. 
1793 Miwa’tani awi’c‘at‘ipi 
Mandans / they camp close to. (They, the Sioux, camp close to the 
Mandans to crowd them off by making the proximity unpleasant.) 
Sioux Indians camp close to hostile Indians and the two fight 
every day. 
1794 Ite’ ci’k’a wa kte’pi 
Face / small / a / they kill (a small-faced enemy). 
The Ponca Indians are large men with little faces, hence called 
“‘Small-Face.’’ Three Poncas lie in hiding near the Sioux 
camp and try to steal horses, and the Sioux kill one ‘‘Small- 
Face.” 
1795 P*ehj’ ha’skaska wa kte’pi 
Hair / long (reduplication indicates each hair is long) / a / they 
kill him. 
They killed a Sioux Indian with long hair. 


1796 M.ni’yaye yuha’ wa kte’pi 
Water container / carried / a / they killed. 
A Sioux woman going after water before sunrise with a 
buffalo-paunch bucket on her back is killed by a hostile Indain 
in hiding near the camp. 
1797 Wap‘a’hakit‘y wa kte’pi 
Wearer of a war bonnet / a / he is killed. 
A Sioux warrior kills a Blackfoot who wears a war bonnet and 
thus gets possession of his war bonnet. This event marks the 
introduction of the war bonnet as well as of the buffalo horn 
head-dress among the Sioux. 
1798 Wak‘a’t‘akawiya wa, iye’yapi 
Great Spirit woman / a / she is found. 
This year, three young men went hunting. It was in the spring 
and very misty. They camped across the creek. At midnight 
came a woman, but where she entered they could not say, for 
the enclosure was walled with logs like a stockade. There she 
stood by the fire. She gave them three words of advice: 
“Grow many and you will live;’’ — “Pack up and run away 
for two big gangs of the enemy will come after you;’’ — “Go in 
that direction and I will bring many buffalo.’ Then she 
vanished they knew not where — up, down, or where. The 
young men cried and prayed. 
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Wii’g.lus’aka o’ta t’a’pi 
Pregnant women / many / they die. 
Many pregnant women died. 


T‘ac‘a’ta Yu'tesni wae’c'y 
“‘Ruminant’s heart / He eats not’’ / does a deed. 
A man named Never-eats-buffalo-heart made a feast for all 
the people. This was the first feast among the Sioux. 
Nawi’c‘asli 
They break out with a rash. 
The second epidemic of measles. 
Wasi’cu wa waste’ hi 
White man / a / good / he arrives. 
The first white preacher came to the Sioux. 
Sake’maza o’ta awi’c‘ag.lipi 
Horse-shoes / many / they bring home (They brought home many 
shoed horses.) 
The Sioux Indians were going to steal horses and for the first 
time saw horse-shoes on them. 
Sukgu’gula o’ta awi’c‘ag.lipi 
Horses burnt all over / many / they brought home (Curly-haired 
horses). 
The Sioux stole horses from the Blackfoot, many of them 
curly-haired. 
T*asj’ta y aki’c‘ilowapi 
Horse-tail / with (as instrument) / they sang over each other. (This 
generally means the ‘““Hyka”’ Ceremony when the candidates are 
made hukd by the songs sung over them by the officiating priest 
who at the same time waves a wand with pendant horse hair. T‘a- 
means any ruminant; the more usual word for horse-hair is syks;’ta, 
but people call it ¢‘asi’ta, too.) 
They first introduce the custom of adopting a member of 
another family by swinging the horse-tail over the person 
thus adopted. 
Sag.lo’gq ahi’wic‘aktepi 
Eight / arriving here they kill them (The enemy came here or near 
here and killed seven men). 
Nine Sioux went to war against the Crow. One of their number 
was posted as scout on a hill with a telescope. The Crow hid 
in the tent with bows drawn and when the Sioux approached 
they killed all but the scout, who ran two nights and a day before 
he reached the Sioux camp about dinner-time. 
Wab.li’k‘uwa eya’ wic‘a’ktepi 
Eagle trappers / some / they are killed (i. e. away from home: 
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indicates that the Sioux went off somewhere and killed some eagle 
trappers of another tribe). 
The Sioux killed some Arapaho eagle-trappers. 
O’g.leluta y wa itkop’ heyo’k‘a ahi‘ktepi 
Red shirt / he wears / a / meeting / in an anti-natural manner / he 
is killed by those arriving. (A fighter who is an anti-natural, does 
the opposite to what the others on his side are doing, and so con- 
fuses the fighters that his own side, not realizing, of course, kill him.) 
The Crow Indians are fighting the Sioux and the clown, 
wearing no mask but in a red shirt, runs toward the Crow and 
shoots at the Sioux, and the Crow kill him. 
Sina’t‘o atku’ku P‘ala’ni ahi’ktepi 
Blue-blanket / his father / Pawnee / arriving they kill. 
Pawnee Indians kill Blue-Blanket’s father. 
C'a’pa Ci’k’ala tii’le. 
Beaver / Little / has his house burn down. (Of itself, i. e., without 
anyone planning it on purpose.) 
A white man set up a store and collected beaver-skin. The 
Indians called him “Little Beaver.’’ His camp burned.! 
Si’te wa’k‘Supi o’ta awi’c‘ag.lipi 
Tail / decorated / many / they are brought home. 
They steal horses with feathers on their tails. 
Pala’ni top wic‘a’ktepi 
Pawnees / four / they are killed. 
They kill four Pawnee. 
Craku’t‘a*ka atku’ku P‘ala’ni kte’pi 
“Road-Big”’ / his father / Pawnees / they kill him. 
Big-Road’s father is killed by Pawnees. 
Witapahata y wa kahu’hugapi 
Dweller at Island Butte / a / they break (kahu’ga means to break 
something with a hard shell, like an egg, a skull, a turtle’s back, etc.). 
A Mandan came down to the Sioux camp and talked with his 
hand, telling them not to kill him. A Sioux whose brother had 
been killed (by a Mandan) came up to him with a concealed ax 
and chopped off his head. 
Ita’zipe‘o tit‘a’ka ot‘i’pi 
Sans-arcs / big house / they live in. 
The No-Bow (Sans-arc) build the first log house. 
Na ak‘e’ ot‘i’pi 
And / again / they live in. 
The house is used for a second year. 


1 Kindle said, ‘‘They burned his camp,” but in this case it should read 
C‘a'pa ci’ kala t% ki tle’ yapi, or ot'leyapi. 
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C‘ase’ca uy tika’gapi 
Dead wood / with (as material) / they build house. 
They build houses of dry wood. 
Nawi’‘c‘asli 
They break out with rash. 
The third epidemic of measles. 
Sic‘a’gu cfapy’py y tica’gapi 
Burnt-Thighs / rotten wood / with / they build house. 
Rosebud Indians build houses of rotten wood. 
Wa Ny’p.lala iwi’c‘icaske ki’cagapi 
““Atrow / Only two” / ? / they make for him. 
Two-Arrow, who made the Crow dance as a vow for brave men, 
himself ran away when they went out to fight. 
Wic‘a’hpi wa hot‘y’ hiya’ya 
Star / a / with voice / it went by. 
A shooting-star flew from east to west with a noise like thunder. 
Wasku ‘la hu spa 
“He pares with a knife’’ (such things as pumpkin, potatoes, apples, 
wild turnips, etc.) This is a nickname, indicated by the /a; hu, leg, 
/ &pa, burn, or better, cook.! 
Man with burned legs came to camp. 
He-pares-with-knife’s legs got frost-bitten. 
Wag.me’za o’ta Si’ce. 
Corn / much / it is bad. 
Much corn spoiled. White men camped and the Indians took 
their sacks of corn to be ground and it got wet and mouldy 
because they did not know how to keep it. 
Yeye'la hmyh kte’pi 
“Unstable” / by bewitching / they kill. (Yeye’la, shaky and 
unsteady, like a table, a limb of a tree, if it is liable to break 
when climbed, etc., imyh, to poison by supernatural means). 
“Swing-gently” was killed. 
M.ni wic‘a’t’e 
Water / they die (They drown). 
In March the people camped across the Missouri river. One 
morning before sunrise some one called them to wake because 
the water was coming. One heard the voice, but no one would 
listen. The banks did overflow and some of the old men and 


' This would mean generally that a man named Wasku’la had his legs 
frozen. If it happened with fire, they would in nine times out of ten 
indicate how it happened. Peta u, they would say (by fire). But when the 
means is not indicated, it means by-frost-bite. One would more accurately 
say gu, instead of spa, if it meant by fire. 
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old women were drowned, while the able-bodied had to swim 
in the broken ice to reach high land. The horses were tied 
and could not get away, so they were all drowned. 
Ka i wa agl.it’e 
Aged / he went / a / returning died. 
An aged Sioux was scalped by the Crow Indians and he 
returned to camp and died. 
P‘sa oha’pi 
Reed or rush / they wear on their feet. 
The Sioux Indians first made snowshoes out of kinnikinnick 
and willows. 
Miwa’tani o’ta wic‘a’ktepi 
Mandans / many / they are killed. 
They kill many enemies. 
Ite’ g.le’ga wia’k‘size 
“Face / striped’”’ / retains or keeps in his possession, a woman. 
An old man named Spotted-face forces a young girl to be his 
wife and her father cannot get her away. 
Ptesa’ o’ta wic‘a’opi 
White buffalos / many / they kill by shooting. 
They kill many white buffalos. 
Ptesa’ hu kawe’ge 
White buffalo / leg / it is broken. (Ptesq’, white buffalo. Now and 
then, very rarely, a light-colored buffalo was found in the herd. 
They were priceless because they were rare, and some put a super- 
natural power to them. Hence Ptesa’ is a fine name for man or 
woman.) 
White-Buffalo broke his leg. 
He Waii'ca hu kawe’ge 
“Horn / only one’ / it is broken. 
One-Horn broke his leg. 
Wic‘a’hpi ok‘i’cam.na 
Stars / they go in all directions (crossing each other’s path. Icam.na 
means ‘“‘it snows.” The way the stars seemed to fly in every way 
looked like snow coming down. Ok‘t’cam.na is used to express con- 
fusion, especially among a crowd, when everyone runs hither and 
yon). 
Stars change places, i. e., there are many shooting-stars seen 
in the heavens. 
Sahi’yela t‘ig.le’ wa kte’pi 
Cheyenne / established in his home /a / they kill. 
A Cheyenne of good family is killed by another Cheyenne 
because he is so rich in horses. 
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Tat‘a’ka wa c‘e’pa o’pi 
Buffalo-bull / a / it is fat / they shoot with an arrow. 
They kill a fat buffalo bull. 
C‘qha’ka y aki’c‘ilowapi 
Branched stick / with / they sing over each other. (C‘qha’ka is a 
part of a bough with several branches or forks left on, like an 
elk-horn. This of course means such a part of the tree was used in 
place of the usual horse-hair switch referred to in 1805.) 
A man about to give the sign of adoption saw some buffalo 
coming and thought they were soldiers. In his haste he waved 
a stick instead of the horse-tail over the adopted person. 
Ite’hepi Sapki’ya t‘ia’paktepi 
“Lower half of the face / he blackens his’’ / they kill him and his 
household right in their tipi. 
Black-face, who painted half his face black from the nose 
down, camped away from the circle and was killed by the 
Crow, he and his whole family. 
Sukg.na’skiya cica wa kte’pi 
“Crazy Wolf” / his son /a/ they kill. 
Crazy-Dog’s son is killed by the Crow. 
Wic‘a’akih’a wat‘a’kpe ai’ 
Famine-striken / for offensive war-fare / they go. 
During this year of famine they attacked a steamboat on the 
river, but without success. 
Waki’ya ci’k’ala syka’ku num wic‘a’ktepi 
“Thunder / Little” / his younger brothers / two / they are killed. 
Little-Thunder has two brothers who go to battle with the 
Crow Indians and are killed. 
Sukna’kpogi o’ta t’ewi’c‘ayapi 
Brown-eared horses / many / they were caused to die. 
Many white horses with brown ears (a color much admired by 
the Sioux) are killed in quarrels over their possession. 
Wi’yaka Owj’ sukyu’ha na’zj wa kte 
“Feather / Earring”’ / holding horse / he stands / a / he kills. 
The Sioux called Feather-Earrings attacks and kills a Crow 
Indian who is guarding a herd, and takes the horses. 
Waya’ka ag.li’pi 
Captives / they bring home. 
The Sioux Indians take Crow slaves. 
K‘agi’b.loka* ahi’ktepi 
“Male-crow”’ / coming they kill him. 
He-Crow is killed by the Crow. 
Nawi‘c‘asli 
They break out with a rash. 
The fourth epidemic of measles. 
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1846 Susu’ ska wa kte’pi 
Testicles / white /a/they kill. 
White-Testicles is killed. 
1847 K‘agi’wab.lix c‘ap‘a’pi 
Crow-eagle / he is stabbed. 
Crow-Eagle is knifed. 
1848 Wi’kte wa kte’pi 
Hermaphrodite / a / they kill. 
A hermaphrodite of the Crow dressed like a woman is killed. 
1849 Nawi’c‘at‘ipa 
They cramp. 
There is an epidemic of cramp.! 
1850 Wic‘a’haha 
They have sores (small pox). 
The first small pox epidemic. 
1851 Wakpa’m.nipi t’a*ka 
They pass things around / big. (Giving out of annuities on a grand 
scale.) 
For the first time rations were distributed to the Indians. 
1852 Wani’yetu wasma* 
Winter / deep snow. 
A year of deep snow. 
1853 Mat‘o’ wa wisa’ many‘hi 
Bear / a / ‘‘mons veneris’’ / he came to steal.? 
A man shot a bear in his tent. He woke suddenly from sleep 


1 Called in other counts ‘‘Na-wi’-c‘a-k‘Se-ca’’, to double up. Such spasms 
are said to have been prevalent until one man on the march in his spasmodic 
movements fell into a stream and immediately recovered. After that any 
such attack was cured by throwing the victim into water. 

2 Wi-sq Ma-nu. To steal contact with a woman. It is said that in the old 
days a man could claim a woman if he overpowered her and touched her 
vagina. Or if he saw her naked, while in swimming perhaps, she could no 
longer claim to be a virgin. Women had to be extremely careful of their per- 
sons, for if they were careless enough to let these things happen, the man could 
claim them. They had to be careful in their conversation with men, also, for 
if they answered ‘‘yes’’ to a simple question the man might say, ‘““Now you 
have yielded to me, for although I asked you a simple question with my lips, I 
had another in my head and that you have consented to.’’ Young women used 
to be bound and tied from the hips down by their grandmothers, mothers or 
aunts before they slept and were usually placed to sleep near the fire and away 
from the edge of the tent, because a man of low character might pull up the 
tentpins at night, crawl in and attempt to touch the part while the girl slept, 
in which case she was obliged to consent to marry him. Such an act on his 
part was held in derision because he had no power to charm the girl and had 
to resort to stealing her. The bear in the ‘count’ is jestingly said to have 
entered the tent for a similar purpose. 
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and looked over at the horses. They were snorting. He saw 
a black object right under the tent. He took his gun and said, 
“What you doing over here?’”’ No answer. The bear said 
“Whi-h-u-u!”’ It had pulled up two pickets of the tent and 
got inside. 

Mat‘o’ Wayu‘hi kte’pi 

“Bear / he causes confusion’”’ / they kill. 
Mat’o’ Wayu‘hi was killed. 

Wic‘a’yazipa waa’k‘siza 

“Wasp” / he refuses to have them go. 
Wasp, who is a poor man, suggests after the sun-dance that 
“We have a good time here; let us stay three or four months 
more.” 

K‘agi’wic‘asa ok‘i’yapi 

Crow Indians / they confer with. 
The Sioux make peace with the Crow. 

K‘agi’wic‘asa wik‘ce’m.na wic‘a’ktepi 

Crow Indians / ten / they are killed. 
The Sioux kill ten Crow Indians. 

T‘asi‘na Gi P‘sa‘loka kte’pi 

“His robe / Brow’’ / Crows / they kill him. 
Big-Blanket is killed by Crow Indians. 

K‘agi’ T*q*ka ahi’ktepi. 

“Crow / Big’’ / coming they kill. 
Big-Crow is killed by the Crow. 

Hoksic‘ala hohpa’sotapi 

Children / by a cough they are wiped out. 
An epidemic of whooping-cough among the babies and many 
died. 

Hoksi‘la wa waspa’pi 

Boy /a/ they scalp him. 
A Sioux boy crossed the creek from camp and as he was coming 
back about nine or ten o’clock some Shoshone Indians scalped 
him. 

Og.la‘la Sag.lo’ga ahi’wic‘aktepi 

Oglalas / eight / coming they kill them. 
The Crow killed eight Oglala Sioux. 

P‘sa top wic‘a’ktepi 

Crow / four / they are killed. 
The Oglala killed four Crow. 

Sukso’tapi 

Horses are wiped out, die off. 

A winter of heavy snow and most of the horses died. 
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1866 Wasi’cu opa’wige wic‘a’ktepi 
Whites / hundred / they are killed. 
The Sioux kill a hundred whites. 
1867 Su’syla thi’ wa kte’pi 
Shoshone / come right into camp /a / they kill. 
A Shoshone came into the Sioux camp to steal and was killled. 
1868 Wakij’ya Het‘y’ e’ihpeyapi 
“Thunder / has horns’’ / they take him off and leave him there. 
Horned-Thunder went with a war party of Sioux to fight the 
Ute. His feet swelled, so they left him behind with food and 
wood close by the creek and went on to the war, but Horned- 
Thunder never came back. 
1869 Winy’heala wa c‘aka’t’a 
Old woman / a / she is killed by a tree. 
An old woman who camped under a tree was killed by the 
wind blowing the tree over. 
1870 C‘aku’ Waka’tuya ahi’ktepi 
“Road / High” / coming they kill him. 
A very brave man named High-Road is killed by the Crow. 
1871 C‘qha’hake t‘aj’sni 
“Spinal column”’ / disappears. 
Back-Bone is lost when out hunting. 
1872 Nata’hlo’ka k‘agi’wic‘asa e’wic‘akte 
“Head with a hole in it’”’ / Crow Indians / going he killed them. 
Hollow-Head was sleeping up on a hill with a telescope, gun 
and arrows. He saw two Crow Indians and shot them both 
without any aid. 
1873 Oma’ha num wic‘a’ktepi 
Omahas / two / they are killed. 
The Sioux kill two Omaha Indians. 
1874 Eha’ke k‘owa’kata ai’ 
For the last time / across the River / they went. 
The Sioux cross the Missouri for the last time. 
1875 Wa’g.luhe sako’wj ahi’wic‘aktepi 
Camp-followers / seven / coming they kill them. 
Seven Sioux Indians from Loafer Camp go visiting to Big Horn 
River and are attacked by Crow Indians and killed. 
1876 Mahpi’ya Lu’ta sykk‘i’pi 
“Cloud / Red” / they take his horses from him. (The white soldiers 
demanded all the horses from his tribe. This was to prevent another 
uprising.) 
The white soldiers take his horses from Red-Cloud, the Oglala 
chief (Custer massacre). 
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T‘asy’ke Witko* kte’pi 

“His horse / crazy”’ / they kill. 
The Oglala chief Crazy-horse, who has harried the settlers 
in the Black Hills as they came through with oxen, is killed 
this year. 

Sahi’yela Wak‘q! kte’pi 

Cheyenne / Holy / they kill him. (Had it been a Cheyenne 

medicine man, it would have been “Sahiyela wak‘a* wq kte’pi.”) 
Cheyenne Holy Man was killed this year. He was a Sioux 
medicine man and at a gathering at the agency he claimed to 
be invulnerable. So they shot at him and killed him. (This is 
the year of the opening of the agency at Pine Ridge.) 

Sukma‘nitu G.leska’ kte’pi 

“Wolf / Spotted” / he is killed. 
Spotted-Wolf is killed by a Sioux. 

Susu’ G.leska’ kte’pi 

“Testicles / Spotted’’ / they kill. 
Spotted Testicles is killed by a Sioux. 

Site’g.leska kte’pi 

Spotted Tail / they kill. 
Spotted-Tail (chief at Rose-bud) is killed. 

Ca’c‘ega k?j’la c‘ica’ wa ic’i’kte 

“Drum / he carries on his back (nickname)”’ / his son / a / he kills 

himself. 
Drum-on-the-back’s son shoots himself. 

Ite’c‘agu*gu t‘ahu’ pawe’ge 

“‘Face-blackened with wood charcoal” / his neck / it is broken 
Black-paint-on-the-face broke his neck chasing the steers at 
the old slaughter-house at Pine Ridge. 

T‘at‘a’ka Ska t‘awi’cu kikte’ 

“‘Buffalo-bull / White’’ / his wife / he kills his own. 
White-Bull killed his wife. 

P*e’tawic‘asa e’ihpeyapi 

Fire-man (Man of fire) / they take him far and leave him. 
Fire-Man went to visit the Arapaho and died there. 

Yupta’ya wanu’ktepi 

“Turn it over’’ /is accidentally killed. 
Turn-them-over was killed. 

Wak‘a’ wany’ktepi 

“Holy” /is accidentally killed. 
Holy was killed. 

Wo’p‘ahta yuble’capi 

“Bundles” / they are opened and exposed. 
Policemen stopped the traffic in “medicine.” 


| Probably a proper name, ‘“‘Sahi’yela Wak’a’.”’ 
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O’g.le Sa t‘ak‘si’tku wa ic’i’kte 
“Shirt / Red’’ / his younger sister / a / she hanged herself. 
Red-Shirt’s sister hanged herself. 
Si T‘a’ka kte’pi 
“Big / foot” / they kill. 
Chief Big-Foot came to the Ghost Dance at Oglala. The Agency 
stopped the dance and at Brennan the soldiers attacked them 
and killed the chief and many others. 
Maka’ ma‘niakic‘ita wic‘a’kagapi 
Ground / walking soldiers (Infantry) / they are made. 
The Indians are taken to Omaha and Fort Mink and put into 
the army. 
C‘a Num Yuha’ pteyu’ha wic‘a’kte 
“Sticks / two / he has” / cattle-owners / he kills them. 
Some cowboys down by White River are troubling the cattle 
and Two-Sticks and his son go down and kill the cowboys. 
Owa’yawat‘aka ile’ (Pine Ridge Agency) 
Big school / it burns. 
The first boarding-school is burned at the Pine Ridge Agency. 
Ca Num Yuha’ p‘a’nak‘seyapi 
“Sticks / two / he has’’ / they behead him. 
They hang Two-Sticks for killing the cow-boys. 
Og.la‘la om.ni’ciye t‘a’ka ka’gapi 
Oglalas / gathering / great / they make. 
(Om.niciye T‘a’nka is the general term among all the Indians for 
religious gatherings. It is probable this was the first Episcopal 
Convocation on the Oglala reserve.) 
They call the first meeting of the big Oglala council. 
Zikta’la Ska Waya’su t’a 
“Bird / White’”’ / judge / he dies. 
White-Bird, the judge, died at the agency. 
T‘alo’tipi wa ile’yapi; Mak‘a’sa el 
Beef-house / a / they burn it; / Mak‘a’Sa / at. 
The slaughter-house was burned by incendiaries who did not 
want it there. 
Og.la‘la t‘oka’ c‘y’kaske ka’gapi 
Oglalas / first time / fences / they make. 
A fence is built all around the Oglala reservation. 
P‘eta’ga t’a 
‘Live coal’ / he dies. 
Fire (an old man who worked at the reservation) died. 
Wo’kpam.ni nat‘a’kapi 
Annuities (of goods) / they lock or close or bar. 
Rations are not given out. 
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Wic‘a’haha 
Smallpox. 
Second smallpox epidemic. 
Winy‘heala wa t‘ai’sni 
Old woman /a/she disappears. 
An old man and an old woman came drunk from Chadron and 
the old woman disappeared. 
T‘a’heak‘ute wic‘a’ktepi 
Antelope-hunters / they are killed. 
The Sioux went down to Wyoming to hunt antelope and the 
policemen went after them and killed four. The Sioux killed 
one policeman from Newcastle. 
T‘oka’ mak‘i’yu’t‘api 
First time / they surveyed the land. 
For the first time land was allotted in the reservation. 
Wap‘a’ha Ho’ta c‘jca’ kat‘i’ye’kiya 
“‘War-bonnet / Gray” / his son / he kills his own by shooting. 
Gray-war-bonnet killed his son when he was drunk. 
Sa’pawic‘asa owi’cayuspapi 
Black-men (Utes) / they are captured. 
Some Ute Indians camped within the Cheyenne River agency 
were transferred to the Ute reservation. 
Mak‘i’yu’t‘a wo%kazuzu icu’pi 
Land survey / payment / they receive. 
The first payment was made for the allotment benefit. 
Wasi’cu T'asu*ke t‘a 
“White man / His horse’’ / he dies. 
Chief American-Horse died. 
Mi’wak‘a Vuha’ t’a 
“Sword / He has’ / he dies. 
Chief Sword! died. 
Mahpi’ya Lu’ta t‘a 
“Cloud / Red” / he dies. 
Chief Red-Cloud died. 
Mat‘o’ K‘oki’p‘api t’a 
“Bear / they fear him’”’ / he dies. 
Afraid-of-Bear died. 
Wo’wapi wakal’ a’yapi 
Flag / upward / they raise it. 
Flag-raising at the agency. ‘““The Indians and white men held 
the ropes. My father had one and another old Indian had 
another. One spoke and said, ‘Always where this flag is you 
must fight for it; you don’t want this flag down.’” 


1 Sword was one of Walker’s best informants. 
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Wa’ta wa m.nit’a’ 
Ship / a / it drowns. 
The sinking of the Titanic. 
Iya’ Si’ca t‘oka’ oki’c‘ize 
Speech / Bad! / first / there is war 
War declared with Germany. 
Wasi’cuik‘ceka oki’c‘ize 
Common whites (French) / there is war. 
France at war with Germany. 
United States wa’ta nap‘o’pyapi 
United States / ship / they explode it. 
A United States ship sunk (the Lusitania). 
President Wilson oki’c‘izekta c‘azo’ic’iwa 
President Wilson / there shall be war / he signs his name. 
President Wilson wants men to enlist in the army. 
United States oki’c‘ize ohi’yapi; Flu ewi’c‘ac‘eca 
United States / war / they win it; / Flu / they get it. 
The United States has peace from the war; flu epidemic. 
Iye’c‘ika ig.lu’ha wic‘a’yustapi 
Of their own accord / to keep themselves / they are made. 
Some Sioux Indians become citizens. 
M.nita’ t‘a%ka wa wak‘a’heza k‘o m.nit’a’pi 
Flood / great / a / children / too / they die by drowning. 
White Clay creek is flooded in June and horses, cattle and 
dogs are drowned. One house “drew away”’ with everything in 
it and two children died. 
July oska’te yub.le’capi 
July / celebration / they break it into parts. 
There is a fourth of July celebration at each station. 
Aki’c‘itahoksila ahi’ 
Soldier-boys / they arrive. 
Soldiers get recruits for the army. 
President Wilson t’a 
President Wilson / dies. 
President Wilson died.? 
Ate’yapi Tidwell wic‘a’k‘ute 
Agent / Tidwell / he shoots at them. 
Agent Tidwell shot at Indians boys who had escaped from jail. 
Agent Jermark wo’Zuok‘olakic‘iye ka’ga 
Agent Jermark /‘farming society / he makes. 
Agent Jermark makes a farming chapter. 


1 Because German speech is considered particularly unintelligible. 
2 Wilson died in 1924. ' 
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WIC‘O’WIC‘AGA : GENERATION! 


My uncle who died here this winter at the age of eighty-nine years told 
me this story. His name is Buffalo Man. He heard it from his grandfather. 


| a 


qr/' 
The man (in the picture) is Wic‘o’wic‘aga. He hasan eagle feather in his 
hair. This man was said to be very tall (about as high as the ceiling), 


The marks at the right are the ocean. This man started from the east 
and traveled west. 
2. 

Wic‘o'wic‘aga saw seven fireplaces. He stood with his hand to his brow 
and sighted the seven fireplaces. (Of course this is a story; it seems 
ridiculous, but this is what happened in the story.) He stepped in this 
ocean and with one step he was across the ocean. When he came to the 
fireplaces he saw that at each place there had been a tipi. He examined all 
the fireplaces, going around in a circle, and finally found by the tracks 
where they had all moved together westward. And these tracks were 
the footprints of men and dogs dragging a travoise. 


3. 
He came to a ridge beyond which was a valley, and in the valley were 
seven camps. These were the names of the camps: 


— Og.la’la 
— Ita’zipce‘o (Sans arc) 
— Sic‘a’gu (Burnt thigh: Rosebud Reservation Indians) 


— Huk’pap‘a (Camp farther away) 

— M.nik‘a’wo’zu (Planters-by-Water) 

_ Kuhiya (—: this tribe travels on foot) 
— Isq’yati (Knife dwellers) 

1 Told by Eagle Hawk, June 18 and 19, 1926. Eagle Hawk illustrated 
the story with pictures drawn on the blackboard; to these he refers in the 
story. The whole story recounts the organization of the group after the 
migration, its division into bands or ‘camps,’ and the struggle of a young 
man to avoid temptations and gain success in life. It is such a story as a 
relative might tell to a boy who is passing into manhood. The explanations 
of the customs were furnished in part by Mr. Fielder. 
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Before he could reach them they had moved again, going west, and this 
time, besides the tracks of men and dogs, there were also tracks made 


by ponies. 


—“ee 





Still following these tracks west he came to another ridge and on the 
other side he saw a man holding in his hand an old flint-lock gun and 
near him sat an Indian woman with a blanket over her head. The blanket 
was brown on the upper side and inside had designs of different kinds. 
On her right side sat a dog. Beside her were two containers, one of each 
of the two Indian patterns.1 He approached and asked them “‘Why are 
you here ?”’ The man said, ‘“‘We were camped right here, but those whom 
we were with went over that hill.’’ He said, ‘I am very hungry. Can’t 
you give me some food ?”’ The woman said, ‘‘We have nothing to eat.” 
He said, “You should have something to eat in that wok’p‘a; that is 
what it is for.” Again he said, ‘“Why have you that gun in your hand? 
If you have nothing to eat you should use that gun; that is what it is for.” 
The position of the woman in the picture shows that she is sad. She said, 
“This man has a gun but he is lazy; he does not try to bring in meat for 
us to eat.”” He said, ‘‘It is she who will not let me get out to hunt; she 
wants me to stay by her.”” And he went on to say, ‘‘She should have a 
pair of each container but she gambled the other two away.” — “‘Yes, 
and he blacks the soles of my moccasins with charcoal and examines 
them on his return to see if I have been away anywhere!” Wic‘o -wic‘aga 
said, ‘‘Give me the dog to eat, I am so hungry.” “‘No,” said the man, 
“she had adopted the little dog as her child before I married her. She 
does not even know how to strike a dog.’’ The woman began to cry 
and to sing, 

I am having such a hard hard time! (3 times) 
You Long Tails? have such different dispositions that 
I am having such a hard hard time! (3 times) 

' The square-shaped Sioux container is called a p‘a, the bellows-shaped 
container a wokp‘g. A pair of each is taken in traveling. 

* Young men wore fastened to their belt a long length of flannel six or 
eight inches wide that dragged on the ground, hence they were called ‘Long 
Tail.’ 
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The husband echoed the same strain but he sang, 
You Tail Women make lots of trouble for me. 


The young man said, ‘““You two come with me and we will go where 
other men are.” But the man said, ‘“No, just leave us where we are. 
It does not matter what becomes of us!”’ 


5. 
He continued his journey westward and came to another high ridge. 
Looking down into the valley he saw a great many men and women down 
in the thick timber, each one of whom had his hair entangled in a 


We We Waly 


buffalo-berry bush, a rose bush or some kind of brier. One of them looked 
around and said, “Are you Wic‘o’-wic‘aga who is said to be coming?” — 


“Ves.’’ — “Come and help us, we are in a bad fix!’’ — “No, I cannot 
help you. Untangle yourselves as best you can and let us go where the 
men are.” — ‘‘We shall perish here!” 

6. 


Wic‘o’-wic‘aga went on west and came to another ridge. In a valley 
beyond he saw a man with a scarf around his head and leggings on who 
was looking along the ground for tracks. There was blood sprinkled 


about showing that he had been butchering some wild animal. “Are you 
Wic‘o’-wic‘aga who is said to be coming?” said the hunter. “‘Yes, come 
along with me where the men are.”” — “‘No, I have no time; I am busy 
bunting.” 


7. 
He came to another ridge. Down in the valley he saw a poor-looking 
tipi, smoke-stained, and outside he saw a man with a number of small 
tanned skins such as are used for wrapping babies. These he was hanging 
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on a pole to air and dry. The man turned and said, ““Wic‘o’-wic‘aga is 
expected to come. Is that you?” — ‘Yes, come with me where the men 


Kart 


are.” The man looked inside the tipi and spoke to his wife, — “Shall I go 
with this man?’’ The woman said, ‘““No, I want you to look after those 
skins!’’ — ‘“Too bad!”’ said Wic‘o’-wic‘aga, and left him. 


8. 

He came to another ridge and, looking down into the valley, saw three 
tipis. As he approached one a man peeped out and then went back inside. 
He could hear others within. He asked, “Who is living here?” The man 
(who had looked out) said to his wife, ‘“Tell him our names; perhaps it is 


Pe i 


Wic‘o-wic‘aga who is coming.”’ She said, ‘“The one in the center is Peeps- 
out-eating, the second is Eats-everything-himself, the third is Chews-on- 
one-side-of-the-jaw-only (being too greedy to divide with the other side).”’ 
Wic‘o-wic‘aga said, ‘Come with me where the men are!’’ but they said 
it was too hard a journey. 


9. 

He came to another ridge and looking down into a valley saw a man 
and a woman who were fastened together at the shoulders. The man 
turned his head and asked, ‘“‘Are you Wic‘o-wic‘aga who is coming ?”’ — 


“Yes, let us go where the men are.”” — “No, because this woman and I 
are stuck together at the shoulders.”’ Beside the pair was an embankment. 
The man fell over and pulled the woman after him, so Wic‘o-wic‘aga 
went forward. 


Io. 


He came over another ridge and saw beautiful flowers and streams 
where a man and a woman were dancing. Beside them was a ridge with 
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three holes to climb it, but they refused to go on with him because they 


WAY 


ae a 
\ ( / 
“J 
were afraid of falling through the holes. When one attempted to climb 
and fell over, the people cheered. 
II. 


Wic‘o-wic‘aga went along and, stepping on the three holes, reached 
the top. 


\4.00 
O 
O 


12. 


He saw a very large camp. Some kept ghost lodge. Other things were 
going on. They were rich and had plenty to eat, nice spotted horses, and 


everything prosperous. They said, ““We are the Hyka’.” 


13. 
He saw seven tipis on each of which was drawn a different picture. 


KX KXKXKX 


The one on the end had no picture at all. 





T4. 

A man said to him, ‘“‘Go to that end tent and you will see ten white- 
headed men and they will tell you about the rest of your journey.’”’ The 
old men sang: 

The Mawa’tani say 
This life is very hard, 
It is hard to be a man! 
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A tent stood at a distance facing him. It had the marks of a man’s 
hand on either side. The top extended into a white cloud. A man appeared 
and told him to come in. He saw well-dressed men and women. The man 
gave him a present of eight articles — a food-container, pipe, bow and 
arrow, medicine bag, hair-shirt (of skin decorated with human hair), 
eagle feather, pole with feathers attached, remains of the dead. He said, 
“These hand-prints are what other people say bad about me. The first 
gift represents food; always be liberal. When some one is feeling bad, 
take this pipe and let him smoke it and give him some good advice. 
There are a great many enemies about; always remember that you have 
a bow and arrows. With this medicine-bag search out all the herbs that 
will cure and do good among the people. Be sure to be the first to strike 
the enemy and you will earn this feather and the chiefs will get together 
and put this shirt upon you. Take this emblem (the hyka’ symbol) with 
you so that it will remind you to be good to those who are poor; 
see that they get help from you. Those (of your dead) whom you 
think most of, keep their spirits with you for at least twelve moons and 
during that time live a good life.” 

Wic‘o-wic‘aga went on with all these presents. He has continued his 
journey up to the present time. Just as he went through trials and tri- 
bulations and got gifts for his reward, so people say that those who endure 
hardship in a manly way will enjoy the privileges of a good man — of 


great men like Red Cloud.! 
(on 


(| (| ita) 
i/ PR _| 


1 The Handbook of American Indians says of Red Cloud, ‘‘A principal 
chief of the Oglala Teton Sioux of Pine Ridge Res., the largest band of the 
Sioux nation, and probably the most famous and powerful chief in the history 
of the tribe.’’ His dates are 1822 to 1909. He was not a hereditary chieftain 
but gained ascendancy through character and daring alone. As a warrior he 
had “‘counted 80 coups, ,. in battle.’” A monument is erected to him in the 
Roman Catholic cemetery near the agency. 
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INTERPRETATION 


The story represents the generations of the Sioux Indians, who started 
with seven bands.! They migrated westward and acquired ponies. The 
different groups whom Generation overtakes on his journey to keep 
pace with the progressive members of his tribe represent different 
causes of failure, generally due to an unsuccessful marriage. Thetrouble 
with the newly married couple is that their relations have died and they 
do not know how to keep a home. The entangled are those who would 
like to leave their wives but cannot. The hunter laughs at tribal matters 
and does not share in the tribal life. The husband has no mind of his 
own but is ruled by his wife and hence is unprogressive. The men in the 
three tipis have made bad marriages (and are too greedy to think of 
others) ; they do not follow the generations of men. The man stuck to his 
wife thinks too much about her to get ahead. The two at the tent of 
happiness started to follow but were carried away by love of pleasure. 
Only those who are strong enough in mind and body to break away 
from such earthly enjoyments show advancement. 

The seven tents on which pictures are drawn represent those who have 
been successful. The first tent is decorated with the footprints of horses, 
indicating that the owner has stolen horses from the enemy. The second 
tent has pictures of people’s heads; this is for the man who really kills 
the enemy. Whenever an Indian kills many enemies he has a right to 
decorate his tent in that way. The third tent has pictures of eagles’ 
feathers; this is for the man who first strikes the enemy. In battle with 
an enemy the first one who strikes down one of the enemy is called 
A’tayela kte; he “‘kills him direct.’” He is permitted to wear one eagle 
feather. All then rush to be the second man to count coup, and O’k‘ihe 
strikes the enemy. The third fellow to stab him is Iyam.ni, the fourth 
Ito’pa. After that, those who strike are not counted. It must be proved 
that they really struck the blows in this order. The fourth tent is the 
T‘ao’pi tent, decorated with round red spots with red streaks running 
down from them to indicate that the occupant has been wounded. The 
fifth tent is the Wakan ihambala, the tent of the holy dreamer. His 
tent is decorated with the animal he has dreamed of. The sixth is the 
Hyka’kic‘iyapi decorated with the hyuka’ horsehair pipe to denote that 
the man has a big heart, gives freely and is kind to everybody. 

The Hunkacinyapi refers to the hyka’ custom which a man uses to 
honor his firstborn child or his son or daughter-in-law or any person 


! Dakota Grammar, J. O. Dorsey, 156—163; 183—188; Handbook of 
American Indians, Part 1, 378; Part 2, 1og-—110, 579; Siouan Indians, 
McGee; Fiftieth Annual Report, 160—161. For the seven divisions of Sioux 
tribal organization see also Osage: 36th Annual Report, 201, for ‘‘The 
Hongan (people of earth) who possess sevenfireplaces;’’ 69, for the camp 
arrangement by sevens; and 76, for the seven military honors to be won by 
watriors, 
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whom he wishes especially to honor. He takes the symbol and waves it 
over the person to drive away from him all bad thoughts and feelings, 
and says ‘“This is my hyka’ — my first” and gives away something in 
his honor. The hyka’ meanwhile sits passive while the ceremony is per- 
formed. If he should say anything he would be reproved because this is 
his first hyka’. The symbol consists of a long stem with horsehair at the 
top-and twelve feathers below, wrapped between with the skin of a 
duck’s neck. This is a home custom not connected with war but em- 
ployed to prepare the person to live a good life. 

The seventh tent is the tipi iyo’k‘the or council tent, made by throwing 
two tents together for the holding of a tribal council.2 The old men are 
the Miwatani, members of one of the many societies among the Sioux 
“and representing those men who live up to the highest standard of 
courage and virtue.” The name is said to be derived from the word mi’la, 
meaning a ‘‘knife,’’ and means in effect that the knife is chief. The 
members of this society are not afraid to die in battle. Many of them 
carry over their left shoulder and under their right arm a strip of animal’s 
skin decorated with porcupine work and crow feathers alternatively, with 
a long strip at the end wrapped with porcupine to the end of which is 
attached a decorated picket-pin. This coil of string is tied under the right 
arm to the shoulder strap. When pursued by the enemy in battle, they 
untie the coil and drive the pin into the ground in token that they will 
stand their ground and give battle. 

The great tipi enfolded in clouds is the Ghost Lodge.4 Those who 
follow the course which Wic‘o-wic‘'aga traveled and come to the end of 
their journey will live in this tent. The man who keeps the ghost lodge 
is the Wana’-gi-yu-ha or ““Owner-of-the-ghost.” If a man loses a child he 
will weep for it; he may even go so far as to attempt to kill himself. Then 
his friend says, ‘“Be brave and do not attempt to harm yourself. I will 
keep the ghost of your child.” The friend will cut a lock of hair from the 
front of the head, a moccasin also if it is a child, and wrap it up care- 


1 Dakota, Riggs, 161—162; Walker, 122—140; Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 
Third Annual Report, 276—282; Mandan, 370. 

* See No. 35 in this collection. 

3 See No. 23 in this collection. 

4 See Siouan Cults, J. O. Dorsey, Eleventh Annual Report, pages 
487—498; Wahpeton Dakota, Skinner, 299—301, 304. The Rev. Mr. Walker 
at Fort Thompson showed a model of an Indian ghost lodge secured while in 
actual use in 1889. Three poles about the length of a walking-cane formed the 
frame, which, when set up, was tied to three stakes driven into the ground. 
These stakes were smoothed and polished below and decorated above. At the 
intersection of the poles was hung a bundle containing a lock of hair of the 
deceased. A poker or shovel of wood shaped flat and decorated along the 
handle was used to scatter incense from the sacred fire in the center of the 
lodge. On a fine day such a ghost lodge was taken outside and set up in front 
of the lodge and presents were given away. 
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fully in the fine tanned skin of some animal. This is put into a decorated 
container made round and long and hung on top of a tripod. On fine days 
the tripod is brought out into the open. At other times it is kept within 
the tent. 

Only the best and largest tent may be used to house such a bundle. 
The man who tends the lodge must keep himself very clean and wear 
the best clothes that he can obtain. As long as he remains tender of the 
lodge he must speak ill of no man and tell no lie; he must be a perfect 
example for others to follow. His wife accompanies him in the work and 
must conduct herself in the same manner. She will ask other young women 
who can do good bead or porcupine work to accompany her in the tent 
and make articles of use and beauty to put into the container that holds 
the spirit. While they are in the tent the women must conduct themselves 
well. Neighbors often come to visit the tender of the lodge and if he is 
inside they will go in and sit down and all smoke and talk sensibly; no 
one is allowed to spit. Much respect is paid to the tender of a lodge; 
when he is seated no one must pass in front of him. 

Before anyone eats, food must be carried into the ghost lodge and 
placed inside and the tender is the first to throw a little piece of food on 
the ground and say, “Wanagi, yu'ta po,” that is, ‘“Ghosts, eat that;” 
then all may eat. Property is also brought to keep with the ghost, and 
many heads of ponies. It is customary for the person who gives to the 
ghost, or who throws down food, to accompany the gift with a prayer for 
the accomplishment of his desire, as ““Help me to get a buffalo!’’ or some 
other wish. (Fielder recalled that, when he was a boy, a neighbor kept 
a ghost lodge as big as the schoolroom in which we were sitting, the floor 
of which was strewn with sage leaves and about the edge were heaped 
beautifully decorated wok’p‘a; outside were pastured three hundred 
head of horses.) Besides these gifts to the ghost, an assistant burns for 
the ghost incense of sweet-grass (wac‘a’ga) and other aromatic plants. 
He later helps in the redistributing of the property. 

Not necessarily is a single ghost tended: others may be added. 
Thus the lodge may be kept up for two or three years. When the time 
comes for the waki’c‘aga, that is the “‘redistribution,’’ the man who tends 
the lodge will appoint a day for the ceremony of freeing himself from the 
custodianship of the ghost. Sticks with little carved-out heads are lined 
up to denote the number of ghosts. A blanket represents a man’s ghost, 
a beaded buckskin dress a woman’s. The people all sit in a great circle. 
The owner of the lodge gives them a feast and all the articles are brought 
out and hung on poles. Without any written record, this man becomes 
proficient in remembering what each person has given him to keep with 
the ghost. Each ghost is given back to the parents and the property 
and ponies are redistributed. 

There is also a belief that the spirit of the dead remains at a burial place. 
The Sioux placed the bodies of their dead in the fork of a tree; they had 
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a dread of being buried underground. The horse, saddled, was killed and 
left beside the man, and other valuables were left beneath the platform 
where his body rested. The belief was that if anyone took away such 
things ‘the owner would be after him!.”’ 


3. SOMETHING ABOUT THE INDIAN? 


To start with I should like to tell how they made fire. These Indians 
claim they were camped near the ocean where there was a big camp. 
An Indian started out and saw a piece of rotten wood. He cleaned it off 
and broke off a dry piece of soap-weed — the central stalk — and put it 
into the hole and worked it, trying to get it through like an augur, and 
after a while the wood began to burn. Before that they had no fire; thus 
they learned how to make fire. He kept blowing it and an Indian began 
to smell it and said, ““What is that man bringing ?’’ At first they thought 
it was fog, then they smelled it and found it was fire. They put sticks 
against it and the sticks caught. They fried raw meat against it and found 
it smelled good. So thus they all began to start fires and roast meat. Thus 
the fire started with the Indians. (The fire never goes out in an Indian 
village. They keep a big cottonwood log burning all night — even move 
with it.) The name of the man who started the fire was Nostrils (we have 
an Indian on this reservation today by the name of Two-Nostrils). 

Now there was a man holding both his hands stretched up and dancing 
in the village. So they said, ‘“Better go stop that man — he is crazy.” 
Four men went to stop him and he said, “Get alongside of me and do 
what I do.’’ When he drew his hand in and began to touch his face, it 
turned black just like paint. So the man said he was going to give a 
lecture. He told the Indians there were many different kinds of trees 
among the timber but among them all one had a round leaf like a person’s 
heart and that was what it represented. They must look for a tree having 
that kind of leaf and bring one that was straight and long. So they got a 
straight cottonwood tree and brought it to the center of the village and 
put it up like a flag-pole. At that time they had straight pipes; so the man 
smoked and pointed up and said: “‘God, the Father, the tree’s leaves 
are just like the man’s heart. All shall love this tree hereafter and all get 
together around this tree.’’ That was the sun dance. The village was en- 
camped in a circle leaving a gap. The tree was brought in through the 
gap. Those who brought in the tree — always a cottonwood tree — must 
rest four times before getting there (to the hole in the center where the 
tree was to be set up). The hole was dug down exactly the size of the tree 


1 For further burial customs see No. 28. 

* Told by Left Heron, July 15, 1928. For similar rationalistic accounts 
of the origin of culture see Arapaho, page 7 and note page 8; compare 
Cheyenne, Kroeber, JAF, 13: 163, 164; Early Cheyenne, Grinnell, JAFL 
20: 168—173. 
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and a bunch of leaves tied up was (placed) in the hole. Ropes were tied 
to the tree to let it down and everybody shouted the instant it was set up. 
(The man said) “This tree is going to save you people and give you long 
life, so you must be happy when you put it up.” They cut a buffalo out 
of hide and put it into the fork of the tree and a man out of hide, and they 
tied up tobacco and little sticks and put them up on the tree. They cut a 
cross in the ground and placed a buffalo head upon the cross. The cross 
represents the different directions — north, south, east, west. The man 
who put up the pole, whether because he saw it in a dream or some person 
told him, said, ‘I am going to have red earth to paint with.”’ Just before 
sunrise the sky looks red; that is what the red paint represents. People 
generally paint themselves with yellow clay to represent a sunny day. 
Black paint represents night. White (paint) stands for snow. 

Just about this time the sweat-house was inaugurated. They clean off 
the paint in the sweat-house. If you can stand a little suffering, if you 
drop a little blood, you get what is promised. 


A woman imagined that she heard ghosts and she could not sleep, 
so she sent for me. I smoked some weed on the fire and she went to sleep 
and the next day she was all right. Sometimes a man gets paralyzed in 
the eye and although he is no doctor he uses the same weed and stops it. 
I have another weed I use for bleeding wounds or bleeding through the 
nose or mouth. These two are common weeds. Once while I was dreaming 
a man came to me. He said, ““They say they can’t raise a ghost, but the 
time is coming when they can.” This man in the dream had the (first) 
weed. The other (weed) a man kicked to me who came to me in sleep 
~" 1 See Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, by Spier, pages 450—527, for the 
distribution of the Sun Dance among Plains Indians and the diffusion of 
particular traits. Spier concludes that the Arapaho, Cheyenne and Oglala 
form the center of dispersion although the Oglala are probably not among 
the originators (491, 494). Although objective traits are similar, the sub- 
jective differ among the three. Their explanations of the dance differ: the 
Cheyenne explain it as a means of reanimating the earth; the Arapaho 
“equate the sun dance to their age societies.’’ The Cheyenne culture hero 
learns the rite in a dance lodge underground and returns to teach it to his 
people; the Arapaho connect the dance only casually to their general origin 
myth (502, 503, 508). 

The dance centers about the erection of a central pole in the camp circle, 
the cutting of which is treated like an attack upon an enemy (465—467). 
The formation of warriors in a sun dance parade resembles that of warriors 
after a battle (cf. Arapaho, 378). Spier considers the torture a secondary 
feature (462, 474, 491) and it does not appear other than casually in this 
account. Other traits of the dance here described are discussed by Spier 
in relation to their distribution. For the Oglala Sun Dance see Walker. 
Compare No. 29 in this collection for present-day survivals among the Oglala 
Dakota. 
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with a pack of things that he was playing with. The man himself turned 
into a black spider on the weed. So I use this weed to stop bleeding.! 


I will tell you how the Indians first saw a horse. There was a great 
storm with lightning and a big black cloud. And some one discovered 
something on the hill away from the village. One called them to come and 
look. It was an animal with four legs turned the other way (but the head 
facing the village) and a long tail. This was the first horse they had ever 
seen and they thought the lightning-storm had brought it.2 The Indians 
surrounded a band of buffalo and in the midst they saw an animal that 
was not a buffalo. So they said, ‘‘Don’t kill it! save that!’’ It was a horse, 
and the Indians cut off a rope of hide and found him to be gentle. He 
smelled differently from a human being. They thought it might be a dog, 
only he was bigger than a pack-dog, so they named him Sy’ka wak‘a’, 
“Mysterious Dog.” 


4. THE STORY OF IRON HAWK? 


A little tribe lived near the ocean. An old man and his wife lived near. 
One morning the wife went out for wood to start a fire and she heard a 
cry. She looked in a stump and found a child, a boy. The cord was still 
there as if he had not been born. She picked up a piece of wood and cut 
off the cord and brought the child into the house. He cried and cried and 
the old man painted the boy with red paint and grease. They made a 
smoke out of a weed and smoked him and he stopped crying and went 
to sleep. The old man said, ‘‘This is night-time. That means everybody 
goes to sleep. In the morning the sun will rise and everything will shine; 
then we shall arise. The sun sees everyone. He may pick persons out for 
old age even though they are poor. Perhaps you will be one of those.” 

The next morning when the parents awoke the child was sitting up 
and looking all around. The old man saw that he was looking about 
at everything in the lodge. He said, ““That is right; you should notice 
all you see. Now there is a man coming from the East. He notices every- 
thing. When he sees you he will pick out certain things to help you. 
Although you are poor these may help you to reach old age.’’ When the 





1 This digression in regard to Left Heron’s skill as a healer and the dreams 
by which he came by his knowledge of healing herbs is interpolated into the 
story at this point and does not belong to the main course of the tale. 

* See Dakota, Mallery, Tenth Annual Report, 292, where the incident 
occurs in a Yanktonai Calendar history. The connection between the horse 
and the lightning is brought out in No’s. 11 and 12. 

° Told by Left Heron at Pine Ridge, July 17, 1926. 

4 In Blackfoot, 126—127, Whirlwind Boy asks his mother to paint the 
baby’s forehead red to make it stop crying. Walker says (Oglala, 159), that 
the smoke of sweet grass and red paint are pleasing to the good spirits. 
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sun went down at night the child began to cry again, so the old man 
painted him again and smoked him with the weed and rubbed him with 
it all over his body. 

The next morning the child was standing up before the old people 
awoke. The old man said, “That is right, boy; this is holy earth and you 
are going to walk on the earth. It is on the earth that you are going to 
be brought up. When the day comes there is a man coming from the 
East. He notices everything. When he thinks that a man who is on the 
earth should live, he will live to old age, even until he leans upon a 
cane. It is the man called ‘Giver-of-all-life’.”’ At night the boy cried 
again. Again he was painted and smoked. The old man said, ‘There is 
a man who puts all the animals and birds to sleep during the night. 
When the yellow day comes that is another man; then all awake.” 

The next morning the child was the first one outside the lodge. The 
old people went out and found him looking all about. “That is right! 
you are going to walk all about, travel all over the earth,” said the old 
man. At night the child began to cry and again he was painted and smoked 
and the old man said, ““There is a man at night who puts all creatures to 
sleep even though they have wings or walk over the earth. And in the 
morning another man comes who sees those who wish to live to old age, 
even those who will lean upon a cane.’’ Then he told him that this was the 
last night he was going to paint him; after this he must go to sleep by 
himself. He said, ‘I wish that this grandson of mine may grow at once 
as large as he is to be; I wish for him clothing, leggings, quiver; I wish 
him to be a good-looking man.”’ 

The next morning the child was grown a fine-looking man and the 
clothing and quiver were there. The old man took the boy to a high knoll 
above the village and showed him to the people of the village. He told 
them how he had brought up this abandoned child. He gave him a name 
— C‘eta’-Maza, that is, Iron Hawk. After they came home the old man 
took an animal rib and straightened it up and made a bow and cut off 
four cherry-stick arrows, two with blunt ends (for shooting small birds), 
two with sharp points. He held up a hair from his own head. The child 
shot with a sharp-pointed arrow and cut the hair in two. ‘You will be 
one of the best of shooters,” said the old man. 

The next morning the boy went out with his arrows and brought back 
a big jack-rabbit.! So they cleaned and cooked the rabbit. The old man 
said, ‘““The rabbit goes about almost all night, he is industrious. This is 
a good meat for you to eat as your first meat; you will be industrious and 
abie to travel at night.’’ The next day he brought a skunk. The old man 
said, “This animal eats all kinds of small creatures — anything he can 


1 For the gift of weapons and success in hunting as a succession from small 
animals to large, compare Wahpeton Dakota, JAFIL, 36: 81; Shoshone, 
JAFL 37:46 (Bloodclot); 110 (Coyote’s nephew); 185 (Old woman’s grand- 
son); 229 (Centipede); Pawnee, 90 (Ready-to-give) ; 163 (Woodpecker boy). 
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pick up. He is a good medicine: he will make you fat.’’ The next day 
he brought back a badger. “‘Grandfather, come out and look!’’ he shouted. 
The old man said, ‘“The badger eats nothing but flesh. He is an earth 
animal — he lives and digsin the earth. This food means that you also must 
live on the earth. It is good food for you.’”’ The next day the boy was 
gone (all day) and when he came back (at night) he threw down something 
heavy. It was a white-tailed deer. The old man said, ‘‘Early in the 
morning and late in the morning the deer picks out good things to eat. 
He goes among the young trees and eats the cherries and the young 
leaves. He tastes all that is good. So the deer-flesh will strengthen you 
well. The fifth morning the boy brought a buffalo calf. The inside gut 
(called the “‘marrow gut’’) he washed out clean and filled with marrow 
for the old man, and told him the liver was to be eaten raw and the fat 
was to be cooked in the pot. After this meal the old man went to the 
knoll overlooking the village and announced to the people what his 
grandson had done for him.t Now the old man and woman were the 
Meadowlark and his wife. The lodge spoken of is the nest in which they 
live. From that day the meadowlark has the name “Marrow Gut;” 
“T‘asi' yaknyupa’’, an old Indian when he listens hears the meadowlark 
says. Many a word the lark utters an Indian can understand. The 


1 For ceremony of taking a new name see Omaha, Third Annual Report, 
324—325. 

2 For the lark guardian see Wahpeton Dakota, JAFL 36: 85; Cheyenne, 
JAFL 34: 309. In Crow versions of the “Old woman’s grandchild,” (Lowie, 
pages 53, 57, 69; Simms, page 300) the boy is forbidden to throw stones at the 
meadowlarks because they ‘‘talk your language.’’ In Mandan, 360, the 
grandson of ‘‘the old woman in the moon”’ is very skilful in making arrows, 
and versed in all kinds of hunting and catching of animals.’’ He is forbidden 
to kill the prairie larks, and, though he shoots “‘all his arrows’’ at them, he 
is unable to kill any. One bird says to him ‘‘Why will you kill me, since I am 
related to you?” In Arapaho stories of Found-in-grass the twins shoot at 
Thunder Birds, or in one version (page 369), at a ‘“‘little bird’”’ which they 
have been forbidden to hurt, and a whirlwind blows one away and drops 
him as a shabby child (Burnt Belly) in a bunch of grass beside an old woman’s 
door. Compare Gros Ventres, 79. ‘Birds of all kinds’ adopt ‘‘Child of the 
animals’ in Skidi Pawnee, 178. In the Skidi Pawnee origin story, 20o—23, 
the boy-child of the first boy and first girl is lured by a meadowlark as 
messenger to the lodge of four old men who teach him the songs and give him 
the bundles for crops and buffalo. 

In the Pawnee Pipe-stick Ceremony, Dorsey, page 56, on the third night 
of the ceremony a child is painted to represent that ‘‘the sun had touched the 
child.’”’ It is then made to stand up on an oriole’s nest. ““This was to teach 
that the child should grow up to be either a man or woman, , , for the powers 
of Tirawa were now upon it (the painting). The oriole makes its nest high up 
in the trees. The storms never blow it away. Snakes can not get to its nest, 
and its young ones are always safe.’”’ According to Walker, page 129, the 
meadowlark is a symbol of fidelity. 
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larks are clever birds. Their nest is made on the ground out of grass, oval 
like a wigwam, with a hole where they can go inside out of the rain. The 
magpie is a clever bird also. He builds a roof, only it is in the tree and 
he stays in there all winter. 

The young man now wanted to travel westward. The old man warned 
him against it and gave him a cap with two hawk’s feathers and told him 
to wear it wherever he went!. On the hill the youth met four men painted 
like a snake’s trail from the mouth down to the legs and from the eyes 
down the arms. One said, ‘‘Here is the man who was reared where the sun 
rises. His name is Iron Hawk. What has brought you here ?”’ The boy said 
that he was looking for a wife. They all went on together and came to a 
lodge where human bones were lying about outside. An old woman came 
out leaning upon a cane and called to the girls inside to come out and see 
her sons-in-law. With the walking-stick she could kill whatever she 
touched. So she invited the men to approach and all four of the painted 
men she struck as they passed her and killed, and she tried to kill 
Iron Hawk but could not and when she turned he shot at her with a 
blunt arrow and broke her backbone. Then he brought out the four girls 
and went to each of the four men and took him by the arm and raised 
him up. He gave them the four women and bade them come to him when 
he called for help. These four men were the Lightnings. The old woman 
was one of the Rock People whom the Indians call Ukce’gila (Petrified 
bones) and who do all sorts of harm on the earth. These he charged them 
to kill wherever they saw them.? 


1 The live eagle’s feathers with which a warrior decorates his head have 
symbolic value as allying him with the heavenly powers. In the Cheyenne 
story of Falling star the Meadowlark pulls out two of his own quills to 
feather the arrows he is making for his grandson. Lightning wears a downy 
feather in his scalp-lock in the Skidi Pawnee cosmogonic story, page 14. In 
Blackfoot, 45, “‘the plume in Rock’s hair whirled in the air, and kept the 
smoke from his face.’’ See also the fine feather placed in the hair of the ‘‘first 
child born of woman,”’ Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 172; the cap of living wood- 
peckers which decorates the hero’s head in ibid. 606; Pawnee, 159, 163; 
Skidi Pawnee, 87, 178, 243, and note 146 page 344; and the stuffed hawk 
tied to the scalp-lock in Crow, Simms, 291. ‘“‘Old woman’s grandson,” of the 
Northern Shoshone, 275, always wears a bird on his head. In the stories of the 
Hoop and Arrow game and of the Buffalo Wife, numbers 8 and g in this 
collection, the hero is able to escape danger by turning himself into the 
magic feather which he wears. In early Cheyenne stories (JAFL, 20: 169), 
the ‘‘sacred buffalo cap”’ is said to have been brought to the Cheyenne by the 
Suhtai corn culture hero and is guarded in a special lodge (172, 192—194). 
In Left Heron’s story of the Wizard and his wife (Oglala, Walker, 203—210), 
the grandmother gives her grandson a gray bonnet which renders him in- 
visible. The cloud seems to be here symbolized under cover of which a 
war band may advance close to an enemy. 

* The visit to Thunder Bird’s nest is a common quest undertaken by the 
sky-born hero either at the command of a magician in order to destroy 
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Peeping over the top of the next hill he saw a great village. As he 
turned toward a lodge he met a man dressed in yellow with a quiver made 
out of the skin of a mountain lion. The man said, ‘““You are the man 
reared where the sun rises. What are you after ?”’ The youth said he was 
after a wife. Now in the great lodge of the village there lived a young 
woman and her sister whom many men courted but none had won. In 
the bottom of a pit was to be seen something that looked like a great dish 
but was in reality wampum shells. Anyone who secured the shells would 
have the woman. So Iron Hawk and the yellow man agreed to try for 
them together and take the two women. The yellow man said they must 
first undress, then he caught the boy’s left wrist with his right hand and 
shouted ‘‘Go!’’ The boy jumped, but the yellow man sprang back and 
let the boy go down alone. Then he left him in the bottom of the pit, put 
on his fine clothes and went away to the village.! As the boy stayed there 


a guest whom he fears, or against the warning of a benevolent guardian. In 
the Pawnee tale of Handsome Boy (149, 150) the Lightning men are given 
to the boy by Thunder himself when he attempts the rifling of the nest. 
Regarding them as dangerous to mankind, Handsome Boy sends them away 
to dwell in the four quarters of the earth. In Walker’s Oglala story (173) of 
how West Wind gained precedence of the winds, the tree, nest and eggs 
belong to the winged god, Wakj’ya. The old woman is equivalent to the 
scalping woman in the Cheyenne story (J AFL 34: 315), and to the old woman 
in Lowie’s Crow story (52—74) who attempts to rid herself of Moon’s child 
by sending him on dangerous quests. Compare Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 172; 
Gros Ventres, Kroeber, 82—90; and numbers 7, 8, 9, in this collection. In 
Mandan, 361, thunder is said to be produced by a huge bird which lives in 
the mountains, has only “‘two toes on each foot’’ and builds a nest ‘‘as big 
as Fort Clarke.’ ‘“‘The glance of its eyes produces lightning.” The story 
represents the strife between the Thunder Being and the Rock People which 
holds so important a place in Siouan mythology. 

1 The clothes-stealing episode is in general told as a trickster story in 
which the sky-hero is pitted against the pretensions of the Coyote or Ictiniki. 
In a cosmogonic story of the Skidi Pawnee, Fool Coyote sends Wolf to earth 
to make mischief because he is jealous of Bright Star who has sent to earth 
Lightning and entrusted him with a sack containing the occupants of a 
heavenly camp. Wolf steals the sack, overturns the heavenly order and 
brings death to earth. In Mandan, 365, a young man who wishes to marry the 
woman who has chosen the “‘lord of life’ for a husband ‘‘took the dress of the 
lord of life,’ in which he had appeared to her and tries to pass himself off as 
“of a superior nature.’’ He is detected and the lord of life lets down two long 
lines from the sun to earth and bids her to ‘‘climb up by the lines.’’ Compare 
Skidi Pawnee, 14—20; Arapaho, 376—378. In a Shoshone Coyote story, 
JAFL 37:2—4, Coyote steals the magic bag and gets into trouble. In 
Cheyenne, Kroeber, JAFL 13: 170—176, ‘““White Man” is the thief. 

The trick takes three forms: pushing into a pit as in this episode; sticking 
to a (stretching) tree by means of a wish (song) ; and running a race. For the 
first see Crow, Simms, 291; Northern Shoshone, 275; Skidi Pawnee, 180. 
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crying an old woman looked down and saw him, let down a rope and 
pulled him out. When he came out his handsome clothes were gone and 
he was an ugly-looking boy. The old woman and her husband took him to 
her lodge and she gathered up the yellow clothes also and took those along. 

Food was scarce in the village. The youth sent the old woman to the 
village to get some sinew. When she asked for old pieces, a woman 
brought her some fine sinews. The youth twisted them into rope and 
showed the old woman how to make snares with slip-knots which he hung 
all about inside the lodge. Then they went outside and when they re- 
turned, they found ducks, chickens, all kinds of birds caught in the 
snares. The youth bade them clean the birds and save the feathers, 
Then he sent his grandmother to borrow a kettle. She demurred, but 
when she went, she met the same woman, who, when she heard what the 
grandchild wanted, gave her the biggest kettle in’ the camp. They 
gathered all the feathers into the kettle and carried it to the creek and 
upset it into the water and said, “Come alive so that all the people may 
eat you in future.” Just the same birds came alive, — ducks swimming, 
birds flying as before. Then they went back to the lodge, cooked up the 
plucked birds and invited all the people to come and eat. The first one 
to come was the yellow man, who called himself Iron Heart. All were glad 
when they had feasted.! 

The boy told the old man to get a grape-vine stock and the old woman 
to soak a piece of rawhide without the hair. Out of the hide the old man 
cut around, cut around, and cut a long strand with which he tied the 
vine into a hoop and netted it, leaving a hole in the center. The youth tied 
some buffalo hairs through the hole with sinews and told his grandmother 
to hold up the hoop and say “Pte vo cinca,” that is ‘“‘Four-year-old 
buffalo,” and make a motion to throw the hoop but not to throw it (until 
the fourth time). She repeated these words and made three motions and 
the fourth time she threw it and he shot through the hole and there 
lay a four-year-old buffalo.” 


For the second, Wahpeton Dakota, JAFL, 36: 77; 86; Skidi Pawnee, 244; 
Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 55; Arapaho, 78—8o (a stretching mountain peak); 
Oglala, Walker, 192. In a fragmentary Coyote story, Skidi Pawnee, 253, the 
clothing is taken from the house while the boy is away; in Pawnee, 280, 
Crow Feathers gets Animal Boy’s fine clothes by tricking him into turning 
himself into an eagle and then wishing him to remain such. 

Number 13 of this collection is the same story in extended form. In 
Riggs’s Dakota version (page 143) the returned culture hero punishes 
Iktomi and restores the people to life. 

1 The Omaha have a ceremony before going out on a war party which 
centers about certain sacred bags filled with red, yellow and blue feathers 
and the skins of small birds consecrated to the thunder or war god. See, 
Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, Third Annual Report, 319—321. 

* For the custom of calling the buffalo with the ring and hoop game see 
the Pawnee origin story for the Buffalo ceremony, pages 17, 23, 362—369; 
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The next morning the old man (the “‘yeliow man” mentioned earlier) 
announced that a red fox was to run through the village early in the 
morning and a red eagle would fly over it at night and whoever shot 
them was to have their skins hung on his lodge.! Just at sunrise came the 
fox. The old man shot at it, missed it, — something caught at him and 
made him miss, he said. The boy prepared to shoot but he told the woman 
to pull out its hair as fast as she could for some one would take it from 
him. Sure enough, when he shot it some Indians came and took away the 
skin. At noon came Red Eagle right over the lodge. The man missed 
again, said he caught the end of his blanket. The boy shot it and the 
woman pulled out a handful of feathers before the Indians came and took 
it away. 

Now came the sister of the woman in the big lodge to ask for food. 
They treated her kindly and sent her back with meat. She came again 
crying because her sister had scolded her. She had come to marry the 
youth because the woman had heard that it was he who had killed the 
Red Fox and the Red Eagle. She invited him over to the lodge to live 
with his wife. 

He told his grandmother that the woman must first pronounce his 
name Iron Hawk before he would go. When she called him he told her to 
go on and he would follow. He rolled on the ground and turned into a 
buffalo, followed the woman and made a dash at her. She stepped aside 
and he sprang through the lodge. When she came to the lodge to call him 
again he was a boy as before; when he followed her he was a buffalo — 
first a calf, then a young buffalo, then older, finally a big buffalo. This 
last time she came she said, ‘Iron Hawk, I have come after you!” He 
urged her not to be frightened. Now he came like an old buffalo with the 
horns almost worn off. ‘“That is the Messiah! he can transform himself 
into anything,” they said. The woman fell upon the buffalo’s head. The 


Skidi Pawnee, ‘“‘Bloodclot Boy,’’ page 85 and note 145, page 343, and plate 
op. page 254; Arapaho, 370—372, 346, 355 and page 350 where the custom 
is said to be common to both Pawnee and Wichita. Compare No. 8 of this 
collection. 

1 This marriage test and the rival’s treachery, which results in the marriage 
of the poor boy to the younger sister and the subsequent disgrace of the 
contemptuous older sister and of the pretentious rival, is a common episode 
in Siouan tales of the skyborn hero. See Wahpeton Dakota, JAFL 36: 77; 
Cheyenne, Kroeber, JAFL 13: 172—176; Omaha J. O. Dorsey, 55—57; 
604—609; 172—175; Arapaho 346—349; 372—376; 384—386; Skidi 
Pawnee 182—184 (without Fox and Eagle); 241—244; Pawnee, 164—167; 
279—294; Gros Ventres, 79—82; Blackfoot, 47—52; Crow, Simms, 292—294; 
Northern Shoshone, 274—275; and numbers 5, 6, 8 of this collection. 

It belongs to a common cycle of Indian stories in which claim is made to 
supernatural powers which the aspirant does not possess, generally in 
imitation of a rival’s superior power. 
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buffalo turned into a youth and where the nose had struck there was 
blood on his nose.} 

The wife’s sister had scorned the two and called them “‘lousy.” She 
was now to have the fox’s hide and the eagle’s skin hung upon her lodge 
in order to win honor among the people. The youth also prepared to 
hang upon his lodge what he had taken from the skins and put away in 
bundles. When the trophies were brought out for the sister’s lodge they 
were nothing but a coyote’s hide and a black crow. When the stranger's 
bundles were opened which the grandmother had kept for him, they 
drew forth a whole fox hide and an eagle’s skin. Now Iron Hawk bade 
the grandmother take the yellow suit — leggings, shirt, blanket, cap — 
to the other lodge and demand from Yellow Spider his own clothes. She 
obeyed, saying, ““Ikto’mi-zila, my grandson told me to bring these here 
and ask for his ownclothes.” The next morning before sun-up she returned 
to her grandson’s lodge and there in the bed lay the finest-looking man 
she had ever seen. He dressed himself in his own clothing and went out- 
side and she summoned the people to see him. The sister held her hand 
over her eyes, ashamed to see the kind of man she had obtained and the 
fine man her sister possessed. 

It was in the summertime. The youth took his wife into the country 
and told her to roll and she turned into a buffalo and he turned into a 
buffalo too.2 Each took a different way and scattered hairs all over the 
country, then they turned into human beings again and came back home. 
In the morning men reported the whole country stocked with game. 
Five young men at each end of the village went through the camp and 
picked up all the arrows and he and his wife with these ten men went out 
to chase the buffalo. The wife turned into a buffalo by rolling and went 
through the herd and then circled four times about the husband and 
turned into a person again. The buffalo followed her. The ten men kept 
the youth stocked with arrows while he shot down the buffalo as fast 
as they came around him, then he told them to pick up the arrows and 
cut out the buffalos’ tongues.* Afterwards he sent the village men to 
butcher the animals. For the grandmother the people provided without 
his asking. Each brought him a little dried meat and some pounded meat. 
They made him a tent also of twenty skins such as a wealthy Indian lives 
in. 

When his wife became pregnant he took her out into the country 
beyond the hills. She rolled and became a female buffalo and bore a 
young bull calf which turned into a child to whom they gave the name 


1 Compare Crow, Simms, 293; Blackfoot, 125, where the episode is ascribed 
as origin of the Bull marriage dance. 

* Compare Beaver, 237—242; Cheyenne, Kroeber, JAFL 13: 170—172. 

’ Spier notes that a collection of buffalo tongues is made prior to the Sun 
dance and that a “‘tongue rite is an occasion for public avowal of feminine 
virtue.’’ See Sun Dance, Wissler, 463—464, and Blackfoot, 67. 
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of Red Calf. She brought him out each day to the hill where he was born. 
In four days he was able to run about. Iron Hawk gave to this son the four 
arrows that had been made for himself and the gray cap and told the 
lad of his grandfather Meadowlark whom he was to think of if ever he 
needed anything. 

One day he asked his wife to go swimming with him, but she excused 
herself until she had finished cleaning a hide, so he went alone. On the 
other side of the creek a woman called to him to help her across. He 
turned into a buffalo, swam across and told her to catch hold of his hair 
and swim across. She said she might lose hold and be drowned. He said 
she might ride on his neck, but she objected that he might shake her off. 
At length he allowed her to ride on the small of his back with her head 
against his withers. Half way across the woman grew great wings and 
carried him off through a hole in the sky. When his wife came to seek 
him Iron Hawk had disappeared.” 

The grandmother appealed to Yellow Spider to recover Iron Hawk, 


1 For the “‘Burr Woman” carried across a creek see Skidi Pawnee, 87, 
302—303. In a Shoshone story, JAFL, 37: 119, Porcupine insists upon riding 
in Cow’s heart across a stream and kills her. In Simms’s Crow story, 294, the 
hero is accustomed to take inis wife across a stream by transforming himself 
into a buffalo bull and letting her hold to his horns. 

2 A visit to the region of the birds (generally to avenge a relative who has 
been carried away by an enemy) and the consequent introduction of birds 
to earth is a part of the culture myth. Compare Crow, Lowie, 83—85, 97, 
98, where Spring Boy follows his brother who has been carried away by 
Long Arm up through a hole in the sky. Before coming to Long Arm’s camp 
he passes four camps where little birds live, and invites the people to earth; — 
“That is why the birds are on earth instead of in the sky.” In Wichita, 
229—233, the Elk carries Early-Morning-Deer-Slayer away on his horns and 
attempts to throw him into Thunder-Bird’s nest. The hero escapes and takes 
back in the form of birds the people in the towns he has passed through. In 
a Shoshone story, JAFL 37: 112—113, a big-winged monster carries Coyote’s 
nephew to the sky, but he escapes ‘‘through the sky-hole to the earth” in a 
wind storm. A Blackfoot story of the two wonder boys carries one to the sky 
following a bird up a stretching tree; the other follows on a plume. In this 
story (46, 53) the two boys remain in the sky as stars. Compare J AFI, 36: 403. 
In the Pawnee Long-Tooth-Boy (493—494), a witch in bird form carries 
the father away to the skies. The brothers follow and rescue him. In the 
origin story of the Pawnee for the Pipe-stick ceremony (52—56), a water- 
monster takes the boy to “animal country” and afterwards the birds come 
to him in dream and teach him their songs. “At this time the Skidi did not 
know that there were birds and eagles,”’ says the story. 

In the Osage chant of emergence there are four upper worlds, the highest 
inhabited by birds who are human souls. The unformed Osage travel through 
these worlds to obtain the souls and thence descend to earth by means of a red 
oak tree. The male red bird gave them souls and the female, bodies. See 
Osage, J. O. Dorsey, Sixth Annual Report, 378, 379. 
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but he did not wish to find him and gave the woman a push. She said, 
“Remember that what you wish for him will be done to you if ever 
Iron Hawk comes back.” 

Red Calf now bade his mother take him to the spot where his father 
had disappeared and leave him alone there. The boy put on the cap 
that his father had given him and wished to his grandfather that he 
might find his father. The cap turned the boy into a hawk and he saw 
the buffalo’s track on one side of the river and the woman’s on the other, 
So he flew to the middle of the channel and there in the middle was a 
whirling wind. This was his father’s trail.1 He followed it to the sky and 
went through the hole in the sky to a country where was a village which 
was the village of the birds called Ski’bibila. A man challenged him and 
told him that his father had been carried through that way. He went on 
to the village of the Ikpi’sapa or “Black Breasts,” and they too said that 
his father had passed that way. Again he went on to the village of the 
“little birds that live among the sunflowers.’’ They told him that his 
father had been there but had been carried beyond. In the next village 
he met a man all painted up called Hupuwangli (a grey-colored swallow 
that lives in the pines). He told Red Calf that his father had been taken 
further. A fine-looking fellow named Bluebird came up (in the next 
village) and said the same. In the next village he met the Red Wood- 
pecker, Canruruyaca (Wood burnt red). In the next the bluebird in the 
pines called Wazi'zjtkala; in the next, robin, Siso’ka. Through all these 
villages his father had passed. The next was Crow village and here too 
his father had passed through. In the next village he met a man with a 
breach-clout that hung behind — a man painted white in patches and 
with scabby eyes. This was Magpie. 

As he was leaving the magpie country he met a person who warned him 
against a little man on the hill who was dangerous. He came to a village 
between the fork of two creeks. An old woman took him home for the 
night and told him that tomorrow he might get liver to eat; for a man 
reared under the sun had been brought there in the shape of a buffalo by 
a person picked out to capture him, and the next day he was to be killed. 
The next morning the announcer called all the people together to see the 
captive who at noon was to be killed and his meat divided. The Calf went 
also, although the old woman protested that the people were dangerous 
and could kill all whom they touched. The father recognized his son. 
There was a Rock Woman fastened to his loins so that he could not 
move. The boy shot a sharp arrow and the Rock Woman burst to pieces 
and the father set out running as a buffalo and the son flying as a hawk. 
When they came to the little man on the hill Red Calf shot him also. 


1 In several of these stories the whirlwind is connected with the ascent to 
the sky and with the feather which seems to be its symbol. Wissler’s dis- 
cussion, The Whirlwind and the Elk in the Mythology of the Dakota, 
JAFL, 18 : 257—268, gives it sex symbolism. 
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The people cried “‘Let him go! he will kill us all!” He too was one of the 
mystery people. It looks as if he belonged to the Rock People. 

The two passed back through all these bird villages to the last bird 
village and here the birds had been considering what to do when they 
came back in order to return IronHawk to earth. So they got all thedifferent 
kinds of wood from the trees and made a great nest and all the birds let 
him down in the nest through the hole to earth. When they got there they 
first saw the father-in-law on a hill and he summoned the people, who 
welcomed them gladly. Yellow Spider too pretended to be pleased, but 
the grandmother told what a push he had given her and the boy began 
to beat him with a dirty lodge-skin until he turned into a black spider and 
ran away. He and his wife were to be seen afterwards with a lot of 
young ones on their backs. 

Soon after Iron Hawk got home a man stood outside his lodge and 
said, ‘Iron Hawk, come out; I want to talk to you!’”’ So he went out. The 
man said, ‘““There is a man in trouble out there to the west. He told me to 
come and get you.”’ As Iron Hawk was picking up his weapons the wife 
objected, but the son helped him, saying, ‘‘He will come back again.” 
Iron Hawk went with the man. They came to a place where there was a 
fine lodge. Inside was a man sitting with his blanket over his head. 
(The man said) ‘‘Over here there is a big river and a man came from over 
the other side of the river and scalped me and went back. You are the 
only man on earth who can help me.” Iron Hawk put on his cap and turned 
himself into a hawk and flew to the big village. People were gathered 
about the center of the village. Approaching he saw the man’s scalp 
hung on a pole in the center. Everyone had gathered to see it. Now the 
people went to play shinny, and Iron Hawk flew to the scalp and carried 
it away. The people pursued, but one man cried, “You'd better let him 
alone. That is Iron Hawk. He can do anything!” He brought the scalp 
back to the lodge and said, ‘‘Grandfather, I have the scalp.” As directed, 
he soaked the scalp in water and put it on the man’s head; after he got it 
nicely placed he held it until it stuck just where it had been before. 
(The old man said) ‘‘Now, grandchild, you see some ropes hanging about 
here? These represent horses. I am a maker of horses. Choose one for 
yourself.” Just at the right was a rather poor hair rope. Iron Hawk took 
that one. The old man said, ‘““That is the chief horse — a small horse, but 
the right choice.’ He sent Iron Hawk to the horses and told him to put 
the rope about the horse that was the same color asthe rope. There were 
fine-looking horses in the herd but only one that matched the rope — not 
a fine horse but bay-colored. He approached, and when the horse saw 
the rope it nickered. Iron Hawk put the rope about its neck and led it to 
the old man’s tent. The old man said it was the right horse — it was not 
handsome but was the first horse he had made. “In the country you come 


1 For this episode see story 13 in this collection. 
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from everybody is going to have a horse and the first herd will be bay- 
colored, later there will be different colors.’’ Iron Hawk was directed not 
to look backward until he had reached his home. When he got there the 
lodges were still standing but not a soul was in sight. He looked back 
and saw clouds of dust coming and thought it was a storm. From a hil] 
to the east he saw a boy running toward him. This boy was his son. He 
told Iron Hawk that when the people saw the great dust coming they 
had fled, fearing some danger, but he had returned in spite of the warn- 
ing of the people when he saw a man come into the village, for he 
thought it was his father. (Out of the cloud of dust) horses came into the 
village, the whole space was covered with horses. The people came back 
to the village. Iron Hawk gave the young men ropes and they caught 
horses until each family had four horses apiece. He told them that 
hereafter they could use the horses to pack their things in moving. The 
horses left over he kept for himself. 

First Iron Hawk made buffalo, then he made horses. From that time 
the Indians have chased buffalo on horseback. 

Iron Hawk now sent his son to his grandfather Meadow Lark to 
report his condition — that he was chief of a band of Indians and had 
horses and that the horses were coming west. He told Red Calf if he was 
ever in trouble to call upon the Lightning People and they would help 
him. Red Calf came to a hill outside a village. Here was a woman all 
dressed in yellow. She told him that he must stay with her four nights 
before entering the village, She showed him a little lodge outside the 
camp where she lived. Inside he heard a child crying. Within was a young 
boy nursing a child. The boy told him that his sister had had the child 
by a man she had been with four nights; now she was gone with another 
man. The child was crying and fussing. Red Calf shot a red-tailed deer, 
got a little piece of the liver and put it on the child’s tongue, and it stopped 
crying. He took the skin of the heart, boiled the inside hoof cut to the 
first bone and made soup, filled the bladder and left a hole for the child 
to suck. So the child was fed until it got strong enough to sit up. The 
mother came back, whipped the child and took away the food and went 
off. Red Calf got another deer. He bade the boy hang up the hoofs and 
dry them (Indians use the hoofs for necklace and armlets as rattles.) 
The child got to running around and the boy took his nephew to the 
hill outside the village and proclaimed his name as ‘‘Rattling Hoof” 
from the ornaments of hoofs which were hung about him. The woman 
came (and abused the child again). Red Calf sent the boy and the child 
to a big tree where there was a nest. He called for a lightning-storm to do 
away with the people in the village. Only the brother-in-law and the 
child remained. This was the Mountain Lions’ camp. They were human 


' Compare No’s. 5 and 11 in this collection. 
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peings in the story, but mountain lions scattered out from those who were 
left in the village.? 

Red Calf went on now to his grandfather’s house, taking the child. 
The old man was complaining that Iron Hawk had promised to come 
pack and was not there. He welcomed Red Calf and the child Rattling 
Hoof. He recognized the cap Red Calf wore. He took him to the lodge 
where he had nursed his father. A small bird outside called ‘‘He back!’ 
It was the Skibibi. In the spring of the year this bird talks Sioux and 
says ‘Did he come back!” but at no other time of the year. Another bird 
is called ‘“T“ib.lo’!” (brother) — “‘Killdeer’’ the white peoplesay. Meadow- 
lark asked after his father and Red Calf gave the message that he should 
move west where his father was. But the old man said his life was in 
danger from a man, wife and son who lived in a deep lake over behind a 
great hill. So Red Calf called to Lightning and all night there was a 
storm. In the morning the lake was dry and the man, his wife and son lay 
on the side of the hill. These were the petrified people — the mysterious 
Rock People. Up to that time they had killed the birds, now the birds 
scatter out all over the country.” 


5. THE GRANDCHILD.? 


There was a village, and behind it in the valley lived an old woman and 
a boy. The boy wanted to go to the river to swim, but the woman forbade 
him. Three times she refused, but the fourth time she said, ““Well, my 
boy, I have had a hard time raising you, nevertheless you may go.”’ The 
boy took off his moccasins and waded in waist deep. He prayed, ‘“Mighty 
God, I was born poor and ugly. Water is universally useful and univer- 
sally cleansing. I am going to dive up-stream and when I come out I want 
to be the finest-looking man among all people and where my moccasins 
lie I want to find handsome garments.”’ Then he dived up-stream four 
times and when he came out he was a different person altogether. He had 


1 Perhaps indentical with the episode of Handsome Boy in Pawnee, 
424—425. 

* Equivalent to the episode in No. 12 of this collection where the adopted 
child frees his guardian from the tyrant who has taken away the game. See 
also Cheyenne, Kroeber, JAFL, 13: 179—189 where Wolf slays the water 
monster and the young men marry the Buffalo and Corn women; and ibid, 
163 where buffalo and corn are obtained out of a spring. 

’ Told by Left Heron, July 18, 1926. Wichita, 106—120, The Deeds of 
Wets-the-Bed. Skidi Pawnee, 157—167, The Boy and the Horse; 174—178 
The Young Eagle and his Grandmother. Pawnee, Dorsey, 68—71, The Poor 
Boy who married the Chief’s Daughter; 156—159, Burnt Belly and his 
dreams; 206—211, The Poor Boy who wanted to get married. Assiniboine, 
134—139, Sore Belly. Arikara, 129—134, The Deeds of Young Eagle; (and 
see No’s. 4 and 11). Cheyenne, JAFIL, 13: 170—176, Little Man, the 
orphan; Siouan, McLaughlin, 45—47. 
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long hair and a fine strong body and, where the moccasins had lain, there 
he found handsome garments. 

When he went back to his grandmother so finely dressed she did not 
recognize him and sent him away, telling him it was not the place for so 
handsome a young man since no one ever came to visit them. Four times 
he told her, ‘‘Grandmother, it is I!’ but each time she disputed him, 
When he told her he was about to travel from her to a different tribe she 
agreed, not believing it possible that he was really her grandson. 

He travelled until he came to a village away from which stood a lodge 
where a boy lived with his grandmother. The boy invited him in. Althougn 
the old woman advised against so fine a youth making a friend of one so 
poor, nevertheless he claimed the boy as a friend and the two went off 
to the same river to swim. He told him to take off his moccasins and face 
up river and pray and then dive four times, and everything happened to 
the second that had happened to the first boy.! 

They set out for the village, and the boy told his friend that in the 
largest lodge lived a chief’s daughter whom everyone courted but who 
took no interest in men. But there was a young warrior with long yellow 
hair among the foes of the village, who was accustomed to come in and 
take what he wanted, and her father had said that whoever killed the 
yellow-haired foe should marry his daughter. As they approached the 
village an announcer was proclaiming that all the Indians were to come 
and dance in the circle where the chief’s daughter was to watch the 
dance. Three women came, the chief’s daughter, her sister and cousin. 
They saw the two men, and the chief’s daughter sent her sister to see 
who they were. The young man told the girl that he was a stranger to 
the village but that the other man belonged to it. She could scarcely 
believe it, but she went back and reported his words to her sister; mean- 
while the two men left the dance. 

The two went down to the timber where the women were accustomed 
to go to draw water. When the women heard where they were everyone 
came to get water and among them came the chief’s daughter, her sister 
and her cousin. The stranger stood by the path as they came and the 
chief’s daughter sent away the other two girls, saying, “He will say 
nothing while you are here.’’ The young man told her what he had heard 
about her marriage to the one who should kill the yellow-haired foe; and 
he told her that he had had nothing offered him to eat since entering the 
village. She invited him to her home, and then the other girls rejoined 
her. As they turned homeward the chief’s daughter looked back con- 








1 For diving to become young or handsome see Wichita, 107, 118, 211, 216, 
250; Pawnee, 158; Arikara, 132; Skidi Pawnee, 33, 88; Assiniboine, 135, 136 
(goes into a sweat lodge), and note 3 page 135 for further references. It is 
likely that in the full form of the story the attempt to rehabilitate the friend 
is the cause of the retransformation, as in No. 37. Supernatural gifts cannot 
be revealed carelessly to others. 
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stantly, stumbling against the trees as she went. She made the lodge 
ready with porcupine robes. She boiled out the grease from some good 
maribou bones, let it harden like butter, and cut it up to eat with dried 
meat. Then she dismissed the other two girls and fed the two men herself. 
“Let us save some of this for our grandmother,” said the village man. 
When they left, she followed them. The other girls saw her go and reported 
the matter to her father. He sent the announcer to inquire for the two 
men, but no one knew where they had gone. 

They took her with them to the old lodge outside the village. There 
she had only a part of a buffalo hide to sit on. When the two men came 
inside, both were as ugly as they were at first. They came and sat one on 
either side of her. The girl began to feel very unhappy. When her father’s 
man found her and asked her what she was doing there she said, “One 
of these two men is my husband.” 

She took her husband back io the big lodge. Her mother would not let 
her enter, but sent them into a small tent beside the lodge. She even 
refused them anything to eat, but the old chief insisted they should be 
fed. The chief assembled the villagers and offered his younger daughter 
to the man who killed the yellow-haired foe. Meanwhile the stranger 
demanded more food and again the old chief commanded he should be 
fed. As the meal ended, a sortie of Indians began just outside the village. 
While the fight was on the man asked his wife to get him a horse for the 
fight. She got him a little mule to ride, and as he rode along all the people 
laughed at him. They got into a swamp and the boy prayed for a spotted 
horse and a war-bonnet and war-club and to be as handsome as he was 
before, and all these things happened. He rode to the war, fought the 
yellow-haired man, took his scalp and rode away from them all so fast 
that he escaped from them all; then he turned ugly again, got upon his 
mule and rode home with the scalp. 

In the village everyone was claiming to have killed the foe, and nobody 
paid any attention to the young man on his mule. The wife gave her 
father the scalp, but it was wrapped up and he did not open it. Never- 
theless he fed the man well. When he opened the bundle and found the 
scalp he set it up on a long pole and said his son-in-law had given it to 
him and there was to be a big scalp-dance. So the young man sent his 
wife to dress well for the dance and he went back to his friend at their 
grandmother’s lodge and they both went to swim as before. There they 
became handsome and finely dressed once more. They took the girl to 
the dance and then at the big lodge the old chief gave his son-in-law a 
smoke and gave him his other daughter and fed him well, but he refused 
to marry the second girl and she went away crying. That is where the 
saying began about ‘“‘a woman crying for a man to marry her.” 

The men were disputing whether to let the man remain in the village 
or not. One said, ‘‘Call Stepping-through-the-Water and let us ask his 
opinion.’’ Old Spider advised putting up two poles and tying the man up 
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and butchering him lest they all die. Meanwhile the man knew what they 
were planning to do. He sent his wife to his friend’s lodge outside the 
village and promised to join her there. Then he took off his clothes and 
put on a blanket and joined the men at the circle. The men made holes 
through his wrists and put ropes through and stretched him up to the 
poles. So he was laughing as if he were not hurt. He asked for the right 
to say something before he died. Four times he sang a song: 


Grandmother, you say I shall be restored, — 
I want a band to come to fight these people. 


They took him down and began to stab the man. Then there came a 
fierce wind and he was free.! He rubbed himself just where the holes were 
and they were well again. Then a band came from the west and stopped 
on the ridge to fight the people, and a man on a white horse came and 
asked what he could do for him. He told him to kill all except those in the 
grandmother’s lodge. The people fled north but another band advanced 
from the north. They fled east; another band came from the east. They 
fled south; another band came from the south. The people who came in 
to kill were Thunder and Lightning. The Indians believe that the light- 
ning has wings and rides on a horse. 

As for Spider, when they brought him up to the man he said, “‘You and 
I are brothers. My father is the eldest and your father is the second, both 
brothers. Both married sisters. So you and I are relations and you should 
save me!’’ But they tied Spider up and he began to sing a song, crying 
all the time. Then they took him down and shot him to pieces and from 
his body that was scattered about come all the spiders today. 

All the horses belonging to the village they saved and that is how the 
Indians got their horses. Then they moved to the village where the 
stranger’s grandmother lived, and the other young man found a pretty 
chief’s daughter to marry. When the people asked the two old grand- 
mothers where they got these handsome grandsons — whether they 
were the children of a son or of a daughter — one of the old women said, 
““My grandson is the child of neither. I had a tripe-skin bucket and | 
reached down once and pulled a boy out.’’? And the other old woman 
said it was exactly the same with her. So this saying is used when a child 


1 Compare No. 12. 
* Indians today use the inner skin of the stomach of ‘‘a beef’’ as a bucket 
for water or to pack away food in. The allusion is to the episode of the child 
let down from the sky or drawn up from a well in a bucket similarly con- 
structed or made out of buffalo hide. 
In the Osage “‘rite of vigil,’’ when the sacred hawk is drawn from the case 
the words are sung: 
Let the mouth of the pouch unfold 
Then shall the bird come forth. 
See La Flesche, Thirty-ninth Annual Report, 260—264. 
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is handsome: ‘‘Just like the one the old woman pulled out of the tripe 
pucket.?”’ 


6. THE EARTH.” 


There was a village that had two chiefs. One lived on the west, the 
other on the east; each claimed his half of the village. The chief on the 
east went to look for game and left all the people in charge of the chief 
of the west. He took his wife and children with him but thrust two sticks 
into his ears so that he might not listen to (the entreaties of) the rest. 

An old woman and her grandson lived close to the village without 
belonging to either side. In spite of the old woman’s protest the boy 
followed him, overtook him about dark and slept outside. The next 
morning he watered the chief’s horses and then, going back to the water, 
prayed for a buffalo to come out of the water. A fat buffalo came and he 
shot it. The chief had the buffalo butchered and gave the boy one of the 
kidneys (which the Indians eat raw). The next time he shot two buffalo 
and received two kidneys. He did not eat all, but saved a piece of the 
fat. Some of the kidney he fed to a poor-looking crow who came with the 
crows to pick up the refuse and then he sent the crow with the piece of 
fat back to the village. The crow flew over the village and dropped the 
fat. The people asked Iktomi where the fat came from. Iktomi said 
that he would follow the chief and if he did not return the people were 
to move the village and come after him. When the chief saw him coming 
he prepared meat for him. 

“Misy,”’ said Iktomi to the boy, “how do you get all these buffalo?” 
Iktomi boasted that he was a good shot and would go with him to the 
river next morning. To prove it he shot at the willows by the river and 
split the stems; that is how the diamond willow got all those knots on it. 
The boy jumped about on the bank and the buffalo kept coming out of 
the river. The boy shot until, when the last buffalo came out, he was out 
of arrows. He called to Iktomi to shoot. Iktomi missed and the 
buffalo ripped up the skin at the back of Iktomi’s thigh. So the men 
came and picked up Iktomi and the slain buffalo. 

Iktomi proposed that the chief’s daughter should marry the boy, 
but she only laughed at him. The chief ordered leaves to be placed on the 
ground and the meat laid upon them. All the people sat about and again 
Iktomi got beside the boy and called him the chief’s son-in-law, and 
all the people laughed. Then the chief admitted that the boy had killed 

1 Winu'licala wale’ga eta’ yuliloke ku — tyec*eca?*. 

Old woman tripe from there pull out just like. 

2 Told by Left Heron at Pine Ridge, July, 1926. Compare ‘‘Yellow- 
top-to-head Woman,’’ Early Cheyenne, Grinnell, JAFL 20: 173—178, 
called ‘‘the story of the beginning of the people way up on the other side of 
the Missouri river,’ and see note to No. 4. 
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all those buffalo and he offered the boy his daughter. ‘‘Misu, now we 
have gained the day!”’ said Iktomi. 

Iktomi commanded that the grandmother’s tent should be placed 
close to the chief’s and announced that on the next day the boy would 
kill more buffalo. The boy was up at break of day and shot until his 
arrows were gone, but still he wished for more buffalo until the people 
could all hunt buffalo also. That is how the buffalo came. 


7. FOUR BROTHERS.! 


Four brothers lived together. The three oldest went hunting while the 
youngest stayed at home to pick rosebuds for the brothers to eat (a wild 
fruit like cranberries only larger; two kinds, low bush and high; eaten 
mixed up with flour to make a kind of gravy). 

The youngest asked the three older to stay at home and let him go 
hunting. As he went along he came to a place cut up by gophers and 
found a man there. — “‘You are the Rosebud man; where are you 
going ?”” — “‘Going travelling.’’ — ‘‘Let me give you something you will 
need in travelling.’’ He emptied into the boy’s quiver mice from his own 
and bade the boy when an old woman gave him food to empty it out when 
she did not see him or it would poison him, but the second time she would 
feed him properly. He went along to a big black bank. On the flat bottom 
below he saw a man standing. — ‘‘You are the rosebud man ?”’ — “Yes.” 
— “Take this plume and give it to me when you return.’’ He went on to 
the foot of a tall smooth tree. On the top was a little red bird; a man 
below was trying to shoot it with an arrow and finally did shoot it. — 
“Are you the Rosebud man ?”’ — “‘Yes.”’ — ‘‘Take this arrow and bring 
it to me when you come back.”’ The next man had a gun. Away off ona 
side hill against the rough ground was a looking-glass; the man took a 
shot at the glass and broke it in two pieces. This man also gave his gun 
to the Rosebud man. 

The boy came to a big village. He went up to a lodge at the end and an 
old woman came out. She called four pretty girls out of the lodge, 
saying, ‘““Here is a man come to see the girls!”” He followed her into the 
lodge. She gave him a pan of food, — rather sticky food. The mice ate 
it all up and then he put them back into his quiver. She fed him again, 
this time properly, saying, ‘‘Grandson has eaten well.” 

The boy married one of the sisters. One day her uncle came and 
challenged him to a game, the defeated one to be killed. By a sloping black 
bank they were to test jumps. When the man had jumped the people 
marked the place; the boy remembered his feather plume and jumped as 
far again. The man said, ‘“These brothers must be messiahs!’’ He had 
never been beaten before. The next morning they tried arrow-shooting 


1 Told by Left Heron at Pine Ridge, July, 1926. See page 382, note 2. 
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at a bird on the top of a tree. The man came very close, the boy knocked 
the bird off the tree. The third test came the next day. Both shot at a 
looking-glass; the man shot just over the top, the boy broke the glass. 
Then the man was stabbed to death, all the people helping. 

The people offered to make him their chief but he chose to go home. 
The next morning they gave him four more women and he started out 
with the eight women and left one with each man who had given him 
a present and gave each of his brothers one and kept one for himself. 


8. THE HOOP AND ARROW GAME. ! 


There was a village. Near the village lived an old woman and her son. 
They were playing the hoop and ring game (faka’ y'pi). 





ms 


/\\ 








Arrow and hoop as sketched by the interpreter. 


There was lots of stuff bet on the game. Although he had never played 
the game before, the boy thought he would play. At the first shot he 
went through the center. He won the game. But a bad man ordered him 
home and told him he would kill him if he took anything. 


1 Told by Left Heron, June, 1926. Dakota (Oglala), Walker, 183—190; 
Arapaho, 294—298; Assiniboine, 155; Beaver, 235—237; Biloxi, 99—102; 
Cheyenne, JAFL 13: 177—179; Crow, Lowie, 149—151; Gros Ventre, 
85—90, 94—96; Pawnee, 286—293; Northern Shoshone, 282; and see 
No’s. 7, 9. 
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As he went along crying he came to a very old man on a hill. The man 
asked him what he was crying about and sent him over the hill to see his 
grandfather. This grandfather was a young buffalo bull. Over the hill was 


another grandfather, a buffalo bull four years old. Still beyond was hu 
another fairly old. A fourth grandfather was really old with horns blunt ev 
with age. Over the hill was his grandmother, a young female buffalo. Ja 


The old lady promised him that hereafter he should be winner in al] 
kinds of games. She gave him a hoop like that in the game they were 
playing. Each grandfather bull took his long spine bones and so they I: 
gave him four to use for sticks to shoot with — one arrow for each buffalo, 


I 
The old man finally woke up as he approached. He was a rock man named . 
Yellow Back. He was performing a medicine. He called ‘““Hey-hu! hey-hu!” at 
and two eagles arrived. Again he called and two owls came. Again he Ww 
called and there came two black crows. Again he called and two red birds of 
came up. All these offered their help. The old man opened his mouth and tk 
little pieces of rock dropped out. 

Now the boy started for the village. He took as friend the man who tt 
had invited him first to play. At daybreak he took his friend out into r 
the country, taking an axe, a knife, scarlet cloth, blue cloth and strips gi 
of tanned hide. They made the hoop for the game. (It is of ash wood al 
about four inches large. The sticks are tied one in red and the other in n 
blue. Eagle claws are tied upon them which may catch the hoop.) st 

The boy was warned not to use the red arrow. The game began and he Si 
was offered the red shooter. He threw it down and it broke, then he 
brought out his own. The boy won every point. They came after him 
with a tomahawk, but he sat down and bent his head and the attacker’s Vv 
arm was broken. Another kicked the boy; his leg was broken. Si 

(This man demanded payment.) He wanted forty arrows of cherry W 
wood without knots. An old man sitting among the bulrushes gave the . 


boy forty rushes, and as he cut them they turned into cherry sticks. b 
He met a weasel. The weasel gave him the last tooth on his jaw to cut } 
the groove in the arrows with. The man was delighted with the arrows; 
now he asked for spotted eagle, owl, crow and red-bird feathers. The boy : 
went again crying to the old man and told him what had happened. The 
old man called the birds again and they gave him their feathers and the ( 
red-bird his down. The little old man sitting on a heap of rocks showed Ff i 
him a spot in the soft thin rock where he saw a lot of arrow-points ( 
already made. (Now the boy had given the man all the materials for his ] 
forty arrows.) The man sent the boy todrive up an old buffalo for him to 
shoot. The old buffalo bull followed the boy. When the man hit the bull . 
the arrow-point broke. The reason for this was that all the material he 
had used was false. So the bull gored the man to death. . 
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9. THE STORY OF BLUE-JAY.! 


There was a large camp of Indians. These Indians would go out on 
hunting expeditions and come back with an abundance of meat. One 
evening after the chase the hunters were telling their experiences. Blue 
Jay said, “I wounded a buffalo but it went into the heavy timber; in the 
morning I am going to look for it.”” (When he entered the timber) he saw 
a large tent and out of it appeared a pretty maid. She said, ““You and 
I are to live in this tipi; I have been waiting for you.”” He married her 
and lived in this tipi and there was born to them a boy. 

After the boy was grown quite tall and was able to talk he said, ‘“We 
are going home and I want you to follow me, father, and keep close 
watch of my left tracks.’’ As the father watched, the tracks became those 
of a buffalo calf. When he got thirsty the left track held a little water in 
the bottom. The tracks showed that they were on a run. 

Blue Jay followed the tracks until he came to a big hill and beyond 
this hill lay a great camp of Indians and out of the camp came a boy 
running. He said, ‘Father, we are to have a big dance tonight and my 
grandmother intends to kill you. There are four of us boys who all look 
alike and (you must pick me out from among them). Now you must make 
no mistake. I will help you; when we dance in a circle, watch and you will 
see one of my ears moving.’’ At the dance a woman came up to him and 
said, “Now you pick out your boy; if you make a mistake we are going to 

1 Told by Joseph Eagle-Hawk, Oglala, June, 1926. Walker has a 
very fine version of the popular story of the buffalo wife from the 
same Left Heron who told some of the best stories in this collection. Else- 
where (page 91) he says that Buffalo people are supposed to dwell in the 
regions under the world and are people of the sun. Only a shaman can free a 
human being from their control if he has married a wife of their people. For 
versions of this wide-spread story see Arapaho, 388—418; Arikara, 94—1I01; 
Assiniboine, 195—198; Blackfoot, 117—120; Caddo, 73—76; Cheyenne, 
JAFL 13: 186—187; Dakota, McLaughlin, 170—178; Dakota (Oglala), 
183—190; Crow, Lowie, 107—119; Simms, 289—290; Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 
138—140, 157—162; Pawnee, Dorsey, 62—68, 104—105; Skidi-Pawnee 
(a very fine version) 284—293; Wichita, t99—206. The rationalistic setting 
is the introduction among the Indians of corn raising and buffalo hunting. 
Compare Cheyenne, Grinnell, JAFI, 20: 179—194, and the story of Iron 
Hawk, No. 4, in this collection. In the Pawnee origin story called ‘“‘Four- 
Gods-in-the-West’’ (Dorsey, 19—21), the men are playing with gambling 
sticks when a buffalo woman leads one of the men away to her lodge and 
gives him seeds and buffalo meat and teaches him ceremonial usage. A little 
blue bird touches him on the back of the neck and he ‘‘seemed to wake up.” 
When he goes back to his people, the buffalo come. In the Pawnee tale 
“Small Ants Bundle and the Buffalo’ (Dorsey, 21—28), Moon teaches the 
use of the ring-game to secure meat and of the baskets and plum-seed for the 
women, hence come meat and corn to feed the people. 
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kill you.” It was a Buffalo dance, and the boy twisted his ears and let 
them flop as he danced and the father picked him out among the rest. 
“Heyo!” said the old woman.’ The little boy came to him and said, 
“Father, Grandmother wants you to go cut some sticks to pin the tent 
with,” (and he warned him of the dangers of the way.) Now Blue Jay 
was considered holy because he could change himself into a feather. 
The only place where he could get the sticks was through a canyon in 
a hill. When he entered it the canyon began to close, but he turned into 
a feather. When it opened he turned into a man and threw out the sticks, 
when it closed he turned into a feather until he had the proper supply of 
pins; then he brought them back. (‘““Heyo!”’ said the old woman.) The 
boy said to his father, “‘Grandmother says you are to go to that tall tree 
over there and bring her the nest with the eggs in it which is at the top 
of the tree. If you fail she will have you killed.” So Blue Jay turned him- 
self into a feather, rose to the top, got the eggs and brought them home, 
‘“‘Heyo!’’said the old woman.? The little boy came to his father and said, 
“They are going to dance the Buffalo dance four days without sleep. If 
you fall asleep you will be killed.’”’ The dance began and continued for three 
days, the fetlocks of the dancers rattling in time to the dance. Old Ikto 
was there and he helped Blue Jay to keep awake. The Buffalo sang 


Zitka’ t‘o ite’ aya 1% isti’ma na. 
Bird blue face grow on go to sleep. 


(On the fourth day) old Ikto forgot his charge and went away for a little 
while and Blue Jay went to sleep. So the Buffalo cows stamped him to 
death until there was nothing left of him but one little blue feather. The 
boy picked it up and cried over it and took it into a sweat-lodge, made 
medicine over it and Blue Jay came to life. 

There was a great gathering going on and they were playing a game 
called ‘“‘Push-the-hoop” and the little boy came to his father and said, 
“Father, they are going totry to kill you today.’’ The grandmother turned 
into a crazy buffalo and started to chase and horn him, but he had a red 
feather tied to his hair that floated up in the air and every time the 
buffalo made a dive at him he rose in the air and the buffalo passed under 
him. He took his bow and arrow and shot at her. He was very angry and 
he killed nearly all of the buffalo cows and the others fled. Then he 
seized his boy and brought him home. 

That is my grandmother’s story and I don’t know any more. 


1 Heyo! is a woman’s expression indicating baffled surprise. An Omaha 
version uses Hon! 

* These episodes correspond with the first two tests for arrow-making in 
No. 8. 
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10. THE MAN WHO WENT AFTER THE BUFFALO HORN.! 


There was a large camp of Indians (as in most of our stories). A promin- 
ent young man lived out in the center of the circle and also a prominent 
young woman.” The young man wanted to marry the young woman and 
she said, ‘I will marry you if you will get the ptehintyapa and bring it 
here.” The young man had never heard of such a thing. He said to his 
father, “‘Father, you know everything. Tell me what is a ptehiniyapa.” 
His father admitted that he did not know, but he told the young man, 
“You can look up Ikto; he can tell you.’’ When Iktomi was brought he 
said, ‘Yes, I know everything but this I do not know. But I will tell you 
how to find out. Make a great feast and invite all the people and ask 
everyone what a ptehiniyapa is.” The young man’s father made a great 
feast and called all together, young and old. Now there came to thefeast 
an old, old woman borne on a travoise. She said, ‘“Yes, yes! I know about 
that. It comes from where the sun goes down and is veryfaraway. Many 
a young man has gone after that and never returned.” 

A friend of the young man offered to accompany him on the journey 
and a younger brother said he would go also. They made many moccasins 
for the journey. Hake’la (youngest brother®) got together a short spear 
(wahu’k*eza), some yellow paint (mak‘a’gi), plume (mak‘a’gi wa’c‘the), 
red paint (wase’) and blue earth (mak‘a’t‘o), eagle’s down (wacthi), two 
large feathers from the twelve in the wing of an eagle and the two middle 
tail feathers (ypi’ yaslate), a knife (mi’la), a sinew (t‘akq’), a black scarf, and 
the skin of a beaver’s tail (c‘a’pa site’ ha). His brother reproved him for 
taking so large a bundle but Hake’la said they would have need of all 
the articles. 

They started, following the sun, and kept on west to a very high 
mountain. The other two wanted to turn back but Hake’la said they had 


1 Told by Eagle Hawk, at Oglala, June 22, 1926. He had it from his father, 
who heard it from his grandmother. See Oglala, Wissler, JAFL 20: 
128—131. One version of the quest demands ‘‘Red-head’s hair:’’ Crow, 
Lowie, 141—143; Wichita, 242, 243; Blackfoot, 129—132; and No. 4 in this 
collection. The story is connected with the teaching of the art of scalping on 
the warpath. In the Blackfoot story of Scar Face, the origin of scalping is 
explained by an episode in which, after the party kill their first enemy, 
Moon says she will not believe it unless they bring back the scalp. 

For the Dakota scalp dance see Riggs, 226; Walker, 119. For Omaha 
customs see Third Annual Report, pages 330—331. 

* Only prominent persons are allowed to camp within the circle. 

' Fielder says that the Indians notice how the youngest member of a 
family is more or less neglected. ‘Nothing much is expected of him. When a 
father and mother wish to honor a son it is always the first-born. Yet some- 
times he does great deeds. Often he goes to live with his grandmother in a 
tipi, the two by themselves. She constantly tells him stories of the glories and 
dangers there are for young men in the world and he thus becomes the most 
thoughtful of ali the family.” 
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started out for the ptehintyapa and that was what they were after! 
He took out his sinew, laid it on the ground and told all to stand on one 
end; then he put a live coal at the other end and the sinew contracted, 
bringing the distant mountain near to them, and then stretched out 
again.' He repeated this at each mountain they came in sight of. 
Looking down into a valley they saw a tent with smoke coming out, 
They approached the tent and a voice from inside said, “Yes, come in,” 
Inside sat two very old women, one on each side. To each of the old 
women Hake’la made a present of one of the two eagle feathers and told 
them to use them for buttons (c‘eskipasise). One woman said, ‘‘No one 
has ever made us such nice presents before. You are going after some- 
thing and you will get it. We are the first guards. When you leave here 
you will find your grandfather lying in the path. Do not be afraid of him.” 

Sure enough they came upon their old grandfather in the shape of a big 
male bear? with dangerous claws lying on his stomach. Hake’la said to 
his older brother, ‘“The old woman told you to jump on top of him and 
hold him down.’”’ — ‘Oh, no! not me!’’ — “Well then, I will.’’ When 
Hake’la jumped on him the bear growled, but Hake’la took out the down 
and put it on him and painted him with the yellow paint and gave him the 
knife. (The bear was pleased).° ‘‘I am one of the guards to whatever you 
are going after,’’ said the bear. “If I look away when you return do not 
be afraid but run by me on the left side. I am allowing you to pass 
because you decorated me with feathers, you painted me, you gave mea 
sharp knife. You will run across your (other) grandfather as you go.” 

Truly there lay Crazy Buffalo (T‘atak’g.naski’ya) in the road. Hake’la 
said, ‘‘Brother, can’t you do something ?’’ but the older brother left 
everything to Hake’la. The younger brother took the blue paint in the 
palms of his hands and he took the beaver’s tail and he bent the two 
feathers from the eagle’s wing into the form of horns. He ran upon his 
grandfather’s back and stuck the two feathers in his head for horns and 
stuck the beaver’s tail over the buffalo’s nose and rubbed the blue 
paint over his body. Buffalo ceased struggling. He said, “Grandson, my 
horns were nearly worn out and you gave me a new pair. You gave me, 
too, a new nose and you have decorated me. To reward you I will let 
you pass on your return. If I should be fierce and tear up the earth do 
not be afraid but pass me on the left side. Go on your road and you will 
find your grandfather lying on the road.” 

As they went on, there lay a Crane (p‘ehq’) in the road. “It’s about 
time you did something,” said Hake’la. — ‘‘You go ahead, you are doing 


1 Compare Paul Bunyan’s ‘‘Buck-skin harness” in Paul Bunyan by Esther 
Shephard, Seattle 1924, pages 96—99. 

2 The term for this animal, sake’hutela, is applied today to a person in 
a rage. 

8’ One person always decorates another as a courtesy, a man never does 
it for himself. 
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well!” said the older brother. Hakéla rubbed up the blue paint and jump- 
ed on the Crane and painted him and stuck the spear on his nose. The 
Crane thanked his grandchild and told him on his return not to be afraid 
but to pass him on the left side. 

They next found a bird called ptehy’cicila on the road. Hakela rubbed 
red paint on his fingers and painted each side of the bird’s eyes and he 
tied the black handkerchief about the bird’s neck and over his head and 
put feathers of down on his tail. The bird thanked them and told them 
not to fear on their return but to pass by on the left side. He pointed 
to a little tent down in a valley. ““That is where you are going. Beyond 
that tipi the clouds touch the earth and there are bolts of lightning 
continually passing in those clouds. Those are Wakj’ya who protect 
what you are after. Be constantly on your guard because it is dangerous.”’ 

The party now approached the little tent. A woman came out of it 
and set her dog upon them, but Hake’la told his companions to lie down 
and he fell on top of them and they became a log.! The dog jumped over 
the log and ran on. A very fine-looking young woman came out of the 
tent dressed all in bright red with very long hair. She carried in one hand 
a small stone mallet, bright red, and in the other a bright red buffalo 
horn (ptehiniyapa)*. As she approached the log she said, ‘““This was never 
here before. I seem to scent Hake’la,”’ and she snuffed the air and looked 
down at the log. Now the horn was very strong; it was used to knock 
down trees or even to break rocks. Hake’la and the other two jumped up. 
At Hake’la’s direction one seized the horn, the other the mallet, and 
Hake’la knocked the woman down and scalped her. She had long red 
hair — that was his trophy. He dropped down three light feathers and 
each jumped on a feather and, turning into one, floated off in the air 
The thunder-bolts struck at them and the lightning went through them 
but they suffered no harm. 

(A voice from the thunder reproached the bird for not keeping better 
guard.) When they reached the bird they were again human beings. 
“Tchi hu, tchi hu’’ the bird sounded the alarm, but when it struck it 


1 This log transformation is a familiar episode e. g. in the Ojibwa story of 
Nanabushu’s recovery of his lost brother from the home of the water-monster. 
* The buffalo horn broken off fresh was in early days used as a wedge 
and driven in by a mall of stone. Symbolically it represents the scalp knife. 
The Osage rite of vigil, Thirty-ninth Annual Report, page 64, runs: — 
What shall we make to be a symbol of our knife? ... 
There is the young buffalo bull, 
It is his right horn, 
That shall be a symbol of our knife. 
When we make the right horn of the young bull to be a 
symbol of our knife 
And go against our enemies who dwell toward the setting sun, 
Our knife will always be sharp as we tread the path of life. 
* It is a custom among the Sioux to cry an alarm before striking. 
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thrust its beak into the ground and it stuck there, as had previously 
been arranged. The Lightning people were still pursuing when they came 
to the Crane. — ‘‘He-e-e-e, there they go!’’ But the Crane also failed to 
stop them. The voice out of the thunder cried “There they go! there they 
go! they have killed a woman, — taken the ftehiniyapa !”’1—“‘Hu! hu!” 
said the Crazy Buffalo. He knocked up all sorts of black objects and 
pretended anger, but they got past him. — ‘‘There they go! They have 
the ptehiniyapa! Stop them!”’ cried the Thunder. — “Ow! ow!” growled 
the Bear, but he failed to stop them. The men escaped the fierce bolts 
of Thunder and Lightning. They ran into the tent where the two old 
women lived and cried, ““Grandmothers, protect us! they are very close 
upon us!” The Thunder circled about the tent and a voice said, ‘‘You 
bad old women! we told you to watch this place. They are escaping with 
the ptehiniyapa. Send them out that we may reach them!” The women 
turned in their seats and each got out of her wokp‘a a blanket decorated 
with human hair. These they put over their shoulders and pinned them 
with the eagle feathers given them by Hakela and combed their hair up 
toward the front and tied it in a knot.? The two old women left the tent 
and flew close to the ground in the direction of the Lightning People 
(Wak;'ya). There was a great roar among the Lightning People and they 
flew toward the west as fast as they could go. The women returned to the 
tent. — ‘“T‘akoza, you may all go now. They will not return.’’ One took 
some red grass (the kind the horses will not eat, — that grows on the 
ridge), rolled it up into a ball and gave a ball to each of the three. She 
taught them a song to sing, turning to the west. Then they were to toss 
the ball and it would roll about in a circle making a black ring where it 
rolled.* If they stepped inside the ring they would find themselves at the 
next ridge. This is the song: 


Pte he iyapa hiyobla 
Buffalo horn (to) strike with went after 


Ca a-wag.liyelo 


There I brought it did 


A! al o-he -yel 


One old woman said, “I am the light of the night: I am the moon,” 
and the other said, “I am the light of the day; I am the sun. This is the 
same circle that you see around the sun in the sky. The people at your 


1 Not recognized. E.C. D. 

* Warriors prepare themselves in the same fashion for war. 

3 “Sometimes a party coming back on the war-path take this same red 
grass rolled into a ball and burn it to blacken their faces as is the custom of 
a returning war party (see Mandan, 388; Omaha, Third Annual Report, 328). 
Warriors sing this song today when they bring back the dead and wounded 
from the war-path.”’ 
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home will see the ring and say, “They are returning.’’’! At the first ridge 
the first young man turned (to the west) and sang and tossed his ball. 
At the next ridge the second said, ‘‘(/ci (grandmother), you told us to 
do this!’’ and he sang the song and tossed the ball and they all got inside 
the ring. At the last ridge the third did the same. So they came back to 
their own people — a great camp. 

They got into line, Hake’la with the scalp on the end of a pole, the 
friend with the mallet and the older brother with the buffalo horn, and 
they started toward the camp singing the same song. Their father was so 
glad that he gave a great feast and dance. After this it was suggested 
that they have a game of Crooked Stick (c‘¢-kt¢), the Indian shinny, 
and all the girls came out to play dressed in bright colors. In the center 
was the much-sought-after maid dressed in scarlet. One took the bright 
red ball and made three motions and threw it in the air. Who should be 
the first to strike it but the girl, and she started west toward one of the 
goals. No one could catch her. She passed the goal, ran on to a hill, then 
returned holding up the ball to show that she had won the goal. The 
three young men sang their song. In the next throw another young 
woman got the ball and started west with it, but she did not get very far; 
the other girl got the ball and started east. The three young men sang 
their song again. The girl kept on going without stopping and she began 
to cry. ““She is gone! she is gone!” (Iya’yelo! tya'ye lo!) cried the people. 
The girl turned into a wood-deer and started into the timber. This is 
why old-time stories speak of wood-deer, — she was the first of them. 
And by the way, the old women, the Moon and the Sun, had said, ‘““They 
have sent you on a dangerous journey. You will get what you are going 
after but you will not marry the girl.’ The Indians believe this story; 
they will not eat wood-deer. 


1The two names used, Hq-yé-wi, Night-light, and A-pé-w,j Day-light, 
are common to religious ceremonies when the moon or the sun is mentioned. 
The name for women — w?’yq — Fielder thinks to be associated with these 
names, hence to the old women in the story. The ordinary terms would be 
A’pa-wi, Day-light, and Hq-hépi-wi, Night-light. Dorsey gives Anpetuwt, 
Eleventh Annual Report, 449. For Wahpeton forms see JAFL, 36: 46. 

When they see a ring about the sun, the Sioux people say ‘‘We are going 
to have a sun-dance.’’ For the symbolic relation of the sundance to a war- 
party’s return see No. 3 note 2. 

* In a Biloxi story, page 84, the deer woman takes her suitor to the deer- 
chief, who gives him a deer-skin and warns him that when they emerge from 
underground the woman will give a leap and he must leap quick enough to 
catch her. He is too slow and another person takes her. In Lowie’s Crow 
version of Red-head, the white-tailed deer is one of the animal helpers who 
gives the man its form to help him on his quest. See also Walker, 204. 

For the shinny-game as a means of escape from a pursuing husband 
see Arapaho, 159, 160; Assiniboine, 176, 178, 180 note 1. In a Skidi-Pawnee 
culture story, page 25, the transformer tosses balls in traveling east where 
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II. HOW PLENTY HORSES WENT TO BE THUNDER’S SON-IN-LAW.! 


There lived an old man who had a great many horses and he had an 
only son. He said, “‘Son, I am getting old. You may have all these horses. 
Take good care of them.” So every morning the young man would go 
out and round up the horses. The next spring he was much pleased with 
the new colts that were born. Among them was one very poor and ugly. 
He brought it home and picked out a good mother for it, but it did not 
seem to improve. The young man thought, “If I should kill off all the 
other colts this one would thrive.”’ (He did so), but still the colt did not 
improve. Then the boy said, “Now you have made me kill all the other 
colts I shall punish you; I shall get on you and ride you as hard as you can 
go.”’ He started the colt west as hard as he could go; but when he was 
tired and wanted to stop he could not make the colt stop and he began 
to cry. The colt said, ““Do not worry! I am guiding you to great things.” 

They came finally to a great camp where there was much talk and 
commotion going on. The young maid who lived in the center of the circle 
had hung up her ring and all the young men were to shoot at the ring 
and the one who shot his arrow through it, he was to marry her. The next 
morning the crier said, “All young men come out to the center, to the 
center!’ Two poles were set up, forked at the top with a third laid across, 
and in the center hung the ring. It was made of bone of a rare quality. 
The young men were to ride through very swiftly and spear the ring. 
Instead of arrows they used sharpened sticks. 

After each young man had tried to spear the ring and failed the crier 
announced, “All stand back, Plenty Horses is going to try next!”’ Plenty 
Horse went back some distance and, starting his horse, he came very 
swiftly to the poles, speared the ring and bore it away on his spear. The 
men cheered, at the same time striking their mouths with their hands, 
and the women cried “II lil lil lil le!’ Plenty Horses was bidden to bring 
the ring to the maid who lived out in the center of the circle. 

During the night the maid disappeared. They told Plenty Horses 
that some one had taken her away. The young man circled the entire 
camp and found where the grass lay trampled to the east. He mounted 
his poor-looking horse and followed the trail and went on until he came 





the people are. Compare Wichita, 27—28, where the game of shinny is 
taught and the method of traveling with arrow and balls. 

In Wissler’s version the friendly old women instruct the boys how to get 
rid of the woman who has sent them on this dangerous quest, and it is likely 
that the story originally belongs to the dangerous quest group and demands 
vengeance upon the sender. 

1 Told by Joseph Eagle Hawk of the Oglala Indian reservation, June, 1926. 
Oglala Teton, Walker, Story of the Wizard and his Wife, 203—210, told by 
Left-Heron; Pawnee, 68—71; Skidi Pawnee, 157—167; and compare No’s. 4 
and 5 in this collection. 
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to a great body of water. — “‘Why are you crying, Plenty Horses?”’ 
asked the horse. The horse told Plenty Horses to shut his eyes and whip 
him up well. When the boy opened his eyes he was on an island. There 
was a tipi on the island and Plenty Horses told the old woman inside 
why he was there. She said, “Stay right here. Your uncles are out 
hunting. When they get back they will tell you in which direction the 
maid has been carried away.” Over in the west a big black cloud appeared 
and it began to lighten and thunder. The old woman said, ‘“That is your 
uncle Owner-of-the-Water (M.ni-Yuha’la), one of the Waki'ya who 
carries water.’’ When he arrived he seemed so fierce that Plenty Horses 
began to cry. The old woman rebuked Owner-of-the-Water. ‘““Do not 
come so fiercely! You have frightened your nephew. Your nephew 
speared the ring of the maid who lived in the center of the circle and he 
wants to know if you have seen her.’’ — ‘‘No, I have been busy watering 
land in the west; I have not seen her.’’ The old woman said, “Wait 
a little! Your uncle, Owner-of-the-fine-hail (Wareca-yuhagula) will come 
soon.” Then a storm appeared in the north and approached fiercely with 
strong wind and fine hail, and Plenty Horses began to cry. The old lady 
rebuked Fine Hail. ““Do not make such a commotion! You are frightening 
your nephew,” and she told him why Plenty Horses had come. Fine Hail 
said he had been busy looking after his land up north and had not seen her. 
Wasu’-yuha’-la came from the south. He had an enormous crooked nose, 
and he too had been busy and had not seen where they carried the maid. 
While they were talking there appeared a terrific storm in the east that 
tore up the trees and frightened the horses. Owner-of-the-wind, T‘ate’- 
yuha-la, entered with an enormous nose and left-handed, unlike the 
rest. When the old lady asked Owner-of-the-wind if he had seen the 
maid he said ‘Yes, she will be married in the morning. She has returned 
to the country of the Wakj’nya.” 

Plenty Horses looked and saw water all about him. The old woman 
promised that his uncles should take him over in the morning. She opened 
out a large rawhide and told Plenty Horses to sit down in the center, 
then each of the uncles got hold of a corner. The uncle from the west 
said, “‘Keep your eyes shut, be brave. Whenever I appear people get 
scared.’”’ As they rose in the air the rawhide cracked with a loud noise 
(this was the thunder), and when they landed a large black cloud dis- 
appeared overhead and left him on the ground. 

Here there was a great gathering of people and Plenty Horses found 
that the maid who lived out in the center was about to be married. She 
stood upon one log and the man she was to marry stood upon another at 
some distance. When the people looked around and cried “There comes 
Plenty Horses!’’ the maid who lived in the center jumped down from 
the log and disappeared with Plenty Horses. 

To this day you hear the expression “I am to be a son-in-law of the 
Wakj’ya’”’ used when a young man is to marry away from his own 
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people, and this saying refers to this story.1 Also the saying “He pulled 
you off a tree, didn’t he!”’ which means that one who is about to succeed 
fails. The Wakj’ya are the winds which control the thunder-storms.? 
The old lady on the island was their mother. The north-western Waki'ya 
is considered the most dangerous because most storms come from that 
direction, but the fiercest Waki’ya is from the east: “C‘atka’ ukiyelo 
(left-handed) they return,” people say. This is because the Indian 
gets his directions facing the south, hence the left hand is toward the 
east. Old Indians fill up a pipe, take a few puffs, and point the pipe 
stem to the thunder, raising the pipe and making a motion in the direc- 
tion of the thunder to “‘cut”’ it, then to the right and the left to turn it 
aside. The bowl is held in the right hand turned toward the back of the 
hand with the thumb up, the stem high up with the left hand. 


I2. THE GIRLS WHO MARRIED STARS.? 


There was a band of Indians encamped at a certain place. Two very 
pretty maidens were sitting out in the cool evening to pass the time away. 


1 Waki’ yata wicta’woka m.ni kte lo 
To thunderland as a son-in-law I will go. 
Cq et‘q’ niyu'lipa pe lo 

Log from you (all) were pulled down. 
In the Osage story of Splinter Foot Girl, G. Dorsey b, 50, the miraculous girl 
is warned not to look at anyone who comes to the house, for a monster is 
coming to carry her off and will have no power if she does not look at it. 
She breaks the taboo and is carried away by the monster Elk. When she is 
rescued her uncles say ‘‘‘ Let us have our neice jump this log.’ The girl 
jumped the log and her hair grew back and her clothes were replaced.” In 
the Arapaho parallel, 167—172, the girl is forbidden to go out to play 
shinny for fear of being carried away. In two Arapaho versions the same 
““Splinter-foot-girl” wearied by her adventures on earth, goes up to heaven 
with her father by tossing a ball up and following it skyward: Arapaho, 159, 
161, and compare note 13 to No. ro in this collection. 

2 The four winds or Waki’ya are the children of T‘ate’, who abides at 
the entrance of the spirit trail and hides it from mankind. The four are 
addressed as one god and “have precedence over all gods except Wohpe, 
the feminine.” In invoking them, the pipe is held elevated with the mouth- 
piece toward the west where lies the lodge of the Waki’ya, and carried about 
clockwise until it rests at the north. East wind has a crow messenger, hence 
perhaps his “‘big nose.” The four winds act as messengers to the gods. See 
Walker, 84—85. 

The names of the four seem to vary among the Oglala. Those given by 
Wallis, JAFL, 36:46, and by Walker, 84, do not correspond with these 
given by Eagle Hawk. 

* Told by Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn, Manderson, June 27, 1926. For dis- 
cussion see Reichard, Gladys A., JAFL, 34: 269—272, 290—309. The episode 
of a woman (or two women) married in Star country is common over the 
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Looking up toward the sky they saw the stars shining and one of them 
said, ‘“How pretty the stars are this evening! I wish that big one were a 
human being and I would marry him!”’ The other said, “I wish that 
little star were human and I would marry him.’’ After a few moments 
two men appeared, one a good deal older than the other, who was young 
and small. They said, ‘Rise, young maidens, and we will go home. You 
have just promised to marry us.’ The girls assented and went with the 
two men, intending to accompany them home. Soon they noticed that 
they were leaving the earth and were on their way to the stars. 

When they reached Star-land they found it a beautiful place. The 
people were good to them. Each maiden went to the home of the 
parents of her new husband. But after some time the maiden of the 
older man looked down on the ground and saw wild turnips growing 
thick. She was fond of them and one day mentioned to her husband that 
she would dig some to eat. Now the two girls, although not related by 
blood, had made friends in Star-land, so the girl went to her friend to 
accompany her. The husbands warned them that some of the turnips 
were female and some male and they must not dig any of the male 
turnips. The maidens (promised to) observe this caution, but on their 
way they came to some plants and the older girl said, ‘I wonder why 


whole Plains area. Compare Assiniboine 171; Blackfoot, 58—61; Caddo, 27, 
29; Cheyenne, JAFIL, 34: 308—315; Dakota, Riggs, g97a—94; Pawnee, Dorsey, 
56—58; Grinnell, JAFL 7: 197—200 Skidi-Pawnee, 60—65; Wichita, 298. 
In Mandan, 361, it is the grandson of ‘‘the old woman who lives in the moon”’ 
who digs up the plant and descends through the opening to earth. In the 
Dakota version the hero from the sky protects his guardian from ‘‘Waziya”’ 
who takes away all the game, and in the Cheyenne he protects from ‘“White 
Crow’’ who scatters the buffalo, “Winter man’’ who deprives the people of 
food, and other enemies. The Bloodclot Boy plot is a popular variant of the 
same episode. See Dakota, Riggs, 1or—104, McLaughlin, 80—85; (Wah- 
peton) Dakota, JAFL 36: 75—77; Arapaho, 298—301, 311—317; Blackfoot, 
53—55; Gros Ventre, 82—90; Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 48—50; Skidi Pawnee, 
80—84. In Riggs and Wallis, Bear has made Badger his slave; in McLaughlin 
and Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, Rabbit is the guardian whom Bear abuses. In the 
Skidi Pawnee the guardians are ‘‘old people’ and Bear is the abuser. The 
abuser is called ‘‘son-in-law’’ in the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, and one of the 
Arapaho stories. In the Skidi-Pawnee version of the sky-born hero, the child 
kills the dangerous guardian spirits of the old woman who adopts him; the 
story takes a similar turn in versions of ‘‘Old Woman’s grandson.” In this 
form the story is told of the son (or sons) of the woman who follows a por- 
cupine up a tree into the sky and there marries a sky-husband. See Arapaho, 
332-338; Gros Ventre, g92—92; etc. Compare the final incident of No. 4 in this 
collection where Red Calf returns to his grandparent, the Meadowlark, and 
frees him from the abuses of the Rock People. For the episode in which 
Iktomi dooms the star-boy to death see No. 4, and No. 5. 
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they told us not to dig a male turnip. I believe I will dig one just to see 
if they will know!’’ She dug and dug right through the sky and fel} 
through to the earth. She was at that time pregnant and she fell through 
to her own people like a shooting star back to the earth. 

Now when this maiden caved in from Star-land to earth she gave birth 
to a child. Various animals like bears and badgers came there to see 
(what had fallen) and found a live child with the dead mother. The 
animals assembled discussed which one should take and rear the child, 
The bear chose the badger, the badger the birds, and so on. Finally all 
agreed that the badger should rear the child because she was adept at 
digging into the earth. So she took the child to her den. It was not large 
enough, so she made it wide and deep and gathered straw and grass and 
soft weeds to make the child a bed, and laid it there. She paid strict 
attention to the child, turning it first on one side and then on the other. 
While she nursed her little ones the badger nursed the child with the 
others. 

After the child had reached a certain age, the badger had to go out 
and hunt for the child with bow and arrows. Often when she returned 
the bear would take away the game by force. Time and again the bear 
had done this. In the meantime the child grew up to be a strong boy. The 
badger explained to the boy the story of his birth and the difficulty she 
had had in rearing him. She said, ‘“The kinship that I claim for you is 
that of grandson because I reared you. And because of the way you were 
born I will name you Shooting Star!’’ As the badger spoke, the bear 
called her to come out to kill game, for the buffalo were near; then the 
bear claimed all the game. The next time the bear did this Shooting 
Star said, ‘Grandmother, let me brave the bear,’’ and he went out to 
face the bear and defied him. The bear started to run, but Shooting Star 
shot an arrow through the bear’s kidney and killed him. He said, ‘‘Grand- 
mother, go over to Bear’s den and take all the meat he has taken away 
from you.” 

Badger said, ‘“Grandson, I am going to wish for a fortune for you. 
I am going to wish for you to own some buckskin leggings and some 
moccasins trimmed with porcupine quills,” and every time that she 
wished fortune for him, it came. 

Shooting Star asked his grandmother, ‘‘Are we the only ones in 
existence on this earth ?”’ The grandmother said, ‘‘There are some other 
nations like the bear, the beaver and the birds.’’ Shooting Star grew more 
inquisitive and asked, ‘‘Are there others besides those you have mention- 
ed?” The grandmother said, ‘““Yes, yonder toward the sun-setting 
where you see those high mountains there is another nation of men living.”’ 
Shooting Star said, ‘I am going over there to see them.” The grand- 
mother said, ‘Be very careful on the way and do not let anyone deceive 
you.”’ His grandmother gave him a bow and arrows and he set out 
toward the sun-setting. 
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Or the way he saw men and women peeping out all around him and 
saving, ‘Here comes a woman imitating a boy!’’ but when he threatened 
them with his bow and arrows they went away. When he had come near 
to the band and had reached a high point overlooking the village, night 
overtook him. Looking toward the village he noticed four white tipi and 
a summoner was announcing, ‘““Ho-o-o-o-! Shooting Star is coming.” 
The four tipi were for the first-born maidens of four prominent families. 
All these maidens now said at the same time, ‘‘Father, when Shooting 
Star comes I want to marry him.’’ As Shooting Star, having descended 
from the hill, was approaching the village the announcer cried again 
“Here comes Shooting Star!’’ One of the girls invited him to her tipi 
and the family insisted that he should marry her, but he was determined 
to see them all first and make his selection. When he finally chose one 
all the others began to weep. 

Iktomi learned why they were weeping and said, ‘“‘Let us arrange now 
to kill Shooting Star.” He put up two poles near together and captured 
Shooting Star and tied a hand and foot to each pole. He advised everyone 
to have a sharp knife ready to cut Shooting Star in pieces. His wife warned 
him what the people were going to do and he told his wife to tell her 
father and mother to move camp to a high peak away from the band. 
When he was fast bound he said, ‘‘My kinsmen, before you kill a human 
being is it not right that he should say his last words?” — ‘‘Let him say 
what he has to say!’ sneered Iktomi. So he called out, ‘““My father, 
remember that I am here helpless. Come from the four winds with your 
invasion to save me!’’ They heard a loud roar from the winds. — ‘“Hurry 
up! hurry up! cut him up!”’ said Iktomi, but the knives would not cut 
into his body. At this moment came a strong wind with thunder, so 
strong that it blew away the people and Iktomi, and the thunder loosened 
the bonds that bound Shooting Star. So he returned to his father-in-law 
and they came back to the village and he lived there with them. 


13. THE NATION OF THE BIRDS.! 

Once there was a tribe of Dakotas encamped. It was a wealthy tribe 
and controlled its own affairs. Iktomi used to come to the camp and give 
them advice in order to gain influence among them. There was a wealthy 
family in the village who had a boy and a girl. The girl was very pretty 
and Iktomi wanted to secure the girl. So he plotted with a cousin who 
wanted the brother’s property to get the brother away in order to secure 


1 Told by Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn, June, 1926. The desertion of a young 
man on an island; his escape by means of a water-monster as ferryman whom 
he betrays to the enemy, the thunder-bird; his securing of magic power; and 
his return to avenge his family who have been abused in the meantine by his 
betrayer, is recorded for the Dakota by Riggs, 139—143; Wallis, JAFL 36: 
78—83; Wissler, JAFL 20: 196—199. Compare Arapaho, 23—31; Assiniboine, 
150—154 (with a different escape episode); Biloxi, g9g7—107; Caddo, 26—27. 
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the girl.! His plan was to take the brother to an island after eagle feathers 
and abandon him there. The young man’s cousin agreed and one day 
they all went to sea. Iktomi had dried a buffalo hide and made it into a 
boat. The three rowed over to the island. They found real eagle feathers 
and began picking them up. ‘Over yonder there are better feathers,” 
he told the young man. Then the two ran away to the boat and left the 
young man. He called out, ‘Cousin, you have done me a deceitful trick!” 
They got back to shore, cast away the boat and went back to the tipi, 
where Iktomi forced the young girl to marry him and the cousin took 
all her brother’s pinto (spotted) ponies. 

For six days the brother wandered on the island weeping and calling 
for help to the great spirit that he might not starve and perish. His 
prayer was heard. As he sat by the shore weeping there came a monster 
with horns out of the sea and asked him why he was weeping. He told 
his story and the monster said that he knew all about it and would take 
him back to the other shore if he would hold him by the horns and gaze 
at the sky without looking into the sea and if he saw any clouds coming 
say ‘Grandfather, there is a cloud coming!’’ Before they reached the 
shore the young man said, ‘‘Grandfather, there is a cloud coming!” 
He was unconscious for a time and when he came to himself he was on the 
other shore.” 

He started for his camp to find his sister and found that Iktomi had 
married his sister and was abusing her, picking up coals of fire and 
sticking them in her face and beating her. So he called, ‘‘Sister, I have 


1 Mrs. Hollowhorn called the boy T‘aha’si. The names of the cousin and 
the sister were Tib.lo and Kois Kala. 

* The Ukte’h of the eastern Dakota are the Ukce’gila of the Tetons. The 
petrified forms of monsters in the rock have given objective proof to the 
tradition that these horned monsters have made earth and man. They are 
supposed to have the form of an ox and to have power to extend their horns 
and tails to the skies. They are the divinities of the medicine dance; ‘‘Ser- 
pents, lizards, frogs, ghosts, owls and eagles’’ are their subordinates. The 
Omaha and Ponka picture the ‘‘Wakandagi” as monsters with horns on their 
heads who lie under the bluff in the Missouri river. The Winnebago say that 
the Underwater Beings are enemies of the Thunder Beings. Gods of the air 
fight the gods of under water; when the Water Beings come out of the water 
the Thunder Beings ‘‘steal upon them and kill them.’’ Bear, beaver, butter- 
fly and deer are subordinate to the Thunder Being. See Siouan Cults, 
J. O. Dorsey, Eleventh Annual Report, 386, 425, 438—441, 537, 538; Radin, 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report, 287; and Dakota (Oglala) Walker, 89. For 
the strife between Thunder Beings and Water Spirits see Assiniboine, 169 and 
note 2; Arikara, 73—78; Skidi Pawnee, 167; Wichita, 1oz2—106; Winnebago, 
Radin, JAFL 39: 43—45. For the warning compare Eleventh Annual Report, 
472, and Gros Ventre, 104; etc. No. 15 in this collection — ‘“The Boy whom 
Thunder brought back home’’ — is a parallel episode to this of the desertion 
on the island and of the Thunder Bird episode in No. 7, No. 9 in this collection. 
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returned!’’ The sister said, “Brother, Spider forced me to marry him and 
all your possessions have been taken by our cousin.’’ The brother said, 
“Put Spider out of the lodge.’’ The sister commanded Spider to leave. 
He said, ‘Is my brother-in-law at home (that you dare to take the upper 
hand) ?”” She pulled out her knife and Ikto ran out of the lodge. The 
brother was waiting at the entrance with a big club and he killed Ikto 
instantly. Then he went over to his cousin’s lodge and broke into the 
lodge and said, “Cousin, you and Iktomi played me a bad trick but 
I have come home!” and he killed him with the same club and took back 
all his possessions. 

He trimmed up his lodge with the feathers he got from the island and 
made out of them the first (?). 


I4. THE NATION OF THE HORSES.! 


There was a band of Indians camped and among them lived a man and 
his family of four girls and one boy. The family was popular, especially 
the boy, of whom the family was very proud. They had a special tipi 
erected for him in the village in front of the others. 

The young man complained and said, ““Why is it that at night when 
I go to sleep warm water rains over my face ?’’ His father said, ‘“‘Sharpen 
a stick and make it pointed and if the rain comes again thrust the sharp 
stick into the air and find out who is doing this.’’ That night he went to 
sleep and the warm rain came again. He thrust the stick into the air and 
heard a girl cry ““Oh!”’ In the morning the stick was found to be streaked 
with blood. The boy was paralyzed and as if fastened to a tree that grew 
in the lodge. Although everyone tried with sticks and stones to free the 
boy from the tree they could not succeed and the tree grew higher and 
higher, carrying the boy with it. The camp moved; all left except a 
sister, who remained by the tree. There came a storm of thunder and a 
horseman came riding on a horse painted in different colors. He asked 
the girl why she remained behind and she told him of her brother’s 
plight. ““We know all about this,” said the horseman, and he commanded 
the girl to go down into a valley where she found a shelter under some 
cliffs while he raced back toward the storm. The storm came; it thundered 
and the girl heard a crack from the lightning. After the storm cleared she 
found that the lightning had struck the tree so that it was all in splinters 
and her brother was standing on the ground but with changed features, © 
and beside him lay his young sister dead. At this instant the horseman 
appeared again and said, ‘“You must go back to the camp and observe 
the instructions that I am going to give you; all these instructions must 
be observed in the tribe.”” He took a drum, all black and gave it to the 


1 Told by Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn, June, 1926. In the Pawnee Medicine 
ceremony taught by Lightning, a girl is struck by lightning and a magic 
stone left in her place which teaches her father the medicine ceremony ; see 
Pawnee, Dorsey, 261—279. Compare Sioux, McLaughlin, 113—117. 
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girl and bade her establish such dances as the Omaha dance, the women’s 
circle dances, the white horseman dance, the buffalo dance, including 
the chief dance called the short-hair dance. — “‘We shall be up in the sky 
watching you to see if these dances are observed.’’! , 

Instructions were given to the young man and he instructed his sister 
to have such games as shooting arrows and rolling hoops introduced 
among the people. Then he turned to the dead girl and explained that 
this girl had been killed by the thunder because she had committed a 
shameful crime, that of going into her brother’s lodge to relieve nature, 
As they watched him he flew from the ground on his horse’s back into the 
clouds. They went back to the village and reported what had happened 
and gave the Thunder’s instructions. Ten kinds of dances are derived 
from (the incidents related in) this story.? 


1 Walker says, 141—151, that the Buffalo dance among the Og.la’la is 
designed to ward off harm at the time of a girl’s first catamenia. On page 218 
he relates how a white buffalo came to a young man in dream and said, 
“T will teach you my ceremony and show you how to perform it. A girl is 
good. She has not yet formed her habits. When she first becomes a woman she 
is very mysterious and is susceptible to the influences of spirits. I will teach 
you how to drive the evil influences away and how to invoke the good in- 
fluences so that she may become a good woman.”’ 

* Mrs. Hollowhorn added the following in answer to questions: 

Of the four sisters in the story two of them married and had families and 
out of them grew a great people. One was killed for her fault. The sister who 
was first taught the dances remained single all her life. She was holy — 
she knew things in dreams; ‘‘Comes-out-holy’’ is her name. The boy also 
was holy but he married a woman whom they found out afterward to be a 
buffalo-woman. His name is Plenty Horses. Thunder gave them a round 
drum and they danced. In olden time they danced only on nights when it 
was moonlight. With these dances the children grew up strong. Thunder 
told the girl to make shinny sticks painted yellow and to play the game 
with ten on each side. In old times they played shinny after the fourth day 
of a girl’s (first ?) menstrual period. The girl took the shinny ball and threw 
it in each of four directions and someone caught it each time. The four who 
caught the ball each had a present of a horse. The girl wore leggings marked 
with porcupine quills, moccasins, a robe, blanket, bags, and all these were 
given away. There were no particular patterns or colors used for these 
articles. 

Charles Long Rock, Cheyenne, added: 

If a man marries and has a first-born girl, when she becomes a woman 
he gets up a big feast. The first act is to throw up a ball in the air among 
the crowd four times and each time the person who catches it gets a horse. 
The fourth one who catches the ball keeps it. After that they have a feast 
and give-away. They do not dance any special dances or play shinny. It is 
only the wealthy who give such a festival. There is nospecial significance 
about it, — nothing sacred. The informant never caught the ball himself 
but knows one old woman who caught it and kept it. 
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I5. THE BOY WHOM THUNDER BROUGHT BACK HOME.! 


A woman gave birth to a little boy and soon after her husband deserted 
her and went away. Later the woman married another man. As he was 
taking her home he said to his wife, “Why do you take this boy along? 
Why not cast him away as his father abandoned you?” On their way 
they stopped at a certain place to rest and the boy fell asleep. When she 
began to lift him up her husband forbade her. He commanded her to 
saddle up her pony and they left the boy asleep, but the woman cried 
secretly. 

On the way a heavy rain fell with hail and thunder and they took 
refuge under a cliff. After the storm they went on their way and met 
some one black who came up to them so that they recognized him. 
It was the boy. The Thunder had painted half of his body grey and half 
black and made zigzig marks of lightning on both arms from the shoulders 
down tothe hands, with forks over the thumb and fingers, and on his legs 
from his thighs down to his (feet); his hair was drawn up to the top of 
his head. Then Thunder had brought him before his mother. When she 
saw him she dismounted and cried aloud. The boy said, ‘Do not cry! 
When you left me and I awoke, I wandered all over the plains and a 
thunder-storm overtook me and there appeared a man marked as you see 
me here. And he took me up on his horse and bore me away and brought 
me here and told me to tell you both that the next time you cast me away 
they would put you to death.’ He said moreover, “Thunder said, 
‘Remember, boy, when you and your father and mother return to the 
village, tell it out plainly how you were cast away and brought back by 
Thunder. Returned-by-Thunder (Waki ya-Ag.li'ipeyapi — Thunder- 
bring-back-home) shall be your name hereafter.’’’ So they proceeded 
and the step-father wished to take the boy on his horse, but the mother 
forbade it. They came to a stream and he wished to wash the paint from 
the boy’s body, but the boy refused. After two days they reached the 
village and the woman, refusing to be taken to her husband’s relatives, 
went back to her own brothers and told them the story. They were angry 
and sought for the husband but could not find him. 

Now the boy’s marks were a mystery, for they had never been seen 
before, especially the mark on his hair which could not be cut off. The 
boy was six years old at this time. He had been told to make a perfor- 
mance at the age of eight. A fire was to be built and a dog slaughtered and 
cooked in a pot of boiling water, and the boy was to paint up as he was 
when Thunder took him and he was to come from a certain lodge and 
put his hands into the boiling pot and take out some of the meat. So when 





! Told by Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn, Manderson, June, 1926. See, for Oglala, 
Wissler, JAFL, 20: 204—206 ‘‘The Medicine Bow;’’ Skidi Pawnee, ‘The 
Boy who talked with Lightning,’ 95—97; Crow, Lowie, 288—298, “Big 
Iron’’ and see No. 13. 
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the two years were passed, the boy performed the ceremony. If he put 
his hands up on his head with a certain weed — they call it ‘‘clown weed” 
— he would not feel the hot soup on his bare hands. 

Now this is not a story but a real performance taught by Thunder,! 
and the Sioux people lately have really given such performances. The 
name is passed down and now belongs to a certain man at Rosebud 
called Returned-by-Thunder. The clowns have mysterious dreams 
advising them to do opposite things. They carry a long bow (made of 
any kind of wood) and a crooked arrow. 


15a. A VISION.” 


Grandfather’s grandfather saw Thunder. He went out to hunt in a 
great rain. After the rain, they rode to a high point on the mountain and 
there saw a great eagle grey like a pigeon with red stripes over the eye 
and along the wing. The head was drooped down and was big like a 
man’s head; the bill and claws and wings were like an eagle. He sat 
about four feet high. They offered the eagle tobacco, hair and skin. That 
night there was constant thunder and lightning and in the morning 
(all was clear). One of the eagle’s wings hung down as if broken. There 
was a big lake with lots of fish and a big turtle so big that six men could 
hold hands about its body. Big fish lay thrown out about the pond and 
smelled bad. A big black animal was dead there also. This (eagle) was 
Wak’ ya. 


16. UKCEGILA.® 
Three girls were reprimanded by their families and ordered to leave 
camp. Night overtook them on the way north and they stopped at a 
good camp where there was timber and a green open place. In the morning 


1 The archaic name for lightning is ‘“The-thunder-beings-open-their-eyes.” 
The Omaha use the same word to denote death by lightning and death in 
battle. The thunder beings, called Wakj’ya, live in the west and take on 
different forms. Walker says that the order of the clowns or heyo’k‘a is made 
up of those who have seen one of the dangerous forms of the winged god. 
His human form is not dangerous (riding on a horse as in this story), but one 
who sees “‘his substance’’ is thereby made heyo’k‘a. The heyo’k‘a love Waziya, 
god of the north; both delight in doing things contrary to custom. The 
heyo’k‘a (clown) society have their own dance and songs and are regarded as 
mysterious people. Sioux, Dorsey, 11th Annual Report, pages 442—443, 
468—471; Omaha, 27th Annual Report, 402—403; Walker, 68, 83, 166. 

2 Told by Ben Kindle, Oglala, June, 1926. 

’ Told by Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn, June, 1926. In the Arapaho flood 
story a monster in the shape of ‘‘a large wart’’ similarly feeds people and then 
swallows them down: Arapaho, 8—1o0, 13—14. In ‘“‘Mountain Lion and the 
Seven Sisters’ Osage, 19—21, a similar adventure occurs. See also Cheyenne, 
JAFL 13: 186. This story was told in answer to a request for an ‘‘ Ukce’gila 
story.” 
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there lay a fresh-killed deer outside their camp. Two took out their flint 
knives and skinned the animal while the other made a fire, and they had 
a nice feast. Night overtook them. Next morning a buffalo lay outside, 
they skinned it, as they had the deer, and tanned the two skins and made 
a lodge right there out of the skins. Night came, and the next morning 
there lay a porcupine with a long body and very long quills. 

The oldest girl suggested that they stay awake at night and find out 
who was doing all this. The first night she watched all night but at 
daybreak she lay down and slept and she saw nothing. In the morning 
they found another buffalo with the marks on its back where it had been 
wounded. When they had dried its meat they now had big bundles of 
meat. The next night the second girl watched. At daybreak she fell 
asleep and when she awoke they found another deer lying dead; so they 
dried the meat and prepared the skin for garments. Now the youngest 
sister watched and at daybreak she still sat watching. When the day 
broke she heard something coming and peeping out she saw a human 
being like a monster with fur all over his body and long ears. He came on 
tiptoe, peeped into the lodge and laid down his game. He had great big 
eyes that shone yellow. In one hand he carried a great lance. 

When he had gone back into the timber, the youngest girl waked the 
other two girls and bade them hasten away, and she told them what she 
had seen. So they picked up what they could carry and crawled out at 
the back of the lodge and fled back to their people. They ran all the way, 
but looking back they saw the monster coming faster then they could 
run. The oldest carried (a pack of) the dried meat on her back and she 
threw the dried meat; the monster stopped and wandered about the 
package. Now the girls came to a great plain where there was no place 
to hide, and they began to cry. The monster was coming and the second 
girl dropped her package. This delayed the monster for a time while the 
girls ran on. When he followed again the third girl dropped her package. 

Now when the girls left camp the people at home sent out scouts to 
trail them and one of these scouts met the girls as they were running. 
The oldest recognized her father and besought him to rescue them, and 
he stood ground while the girls went home and made their report. All 
the men mounted their ponies and came to the first scout, but by this 
time the monster had retreated backward into the timber. They took the 
girls on their ponies and pursued him to a timber, which they surrounded. 
The monster they found sitting against a tree and it was Ukce’gila. 


17. THE STORY OF SNAKE BUTTE. 

There were four men going on a warpath and the fourth was a young 
man, the other three were old. At night they camped and had supper. 
The next morning they found themselves resting on a great hill and had 
breakfast up there. One stood up and looked all around and said there 
was a buffalo on the next ridge. The three older men laid down their 
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camping outfit, one shot the buffalo with an arrow, the other two but. 
chered it and made the fire; only the youngest sat still by the camping 
outfit and refused to join them. He had seen the tail of the buffalo ang 
he now warned them to look at the tail before they ate the meat. 

The tail was that of a rattlesnake. The buffalo changed to a snake 
and the men changed into snakes and followed him.’ Only the youngest 
sat watching because he had not eaten the meat. So he went back and 
told the Indians camping near. They came to where the snakes lived, 
Their wives and their children were in mourning; they could not talk to 
them. So they made a feast there and worshiped the young man. 

This place is in North Dakota and is called Snake Butte. 


18. A GHOST STORY.” 


This really happened many many years ago to an old man named 
Little Bear who died here recently, and the same thing had happened 
before in that same place. A party of nine were going to war against the 
Assiniboine. Of these nine only two are living today. The place is some- 
where near Polar, Montana. Little Bear, who died only a few years ago, 
was one of the party. He was a young man then on his fourth war ex- 
pedition. 

The party arrived about sundown and camped at this place. One told 
what had happened twice before when they had stopped in the same 
place. After sundown they heard an owl hoot at a water-pool a little 
distance from where they stopped and after that they heard something 
flying through the air and it struck the temporary tipi. They went to see 
what it was and found a club-shaped stick. After they had come back 
into the tent there came a big gust of wind and something came into 
the tent. It was a ghost. In the party was a man named Mud-hen and 
he said, ““We won’t run away from the ghost. You stay by me and I will 
cut him up with my hatchet!’ They stopped over night. The same thing 
happened again. When Little Bear looked at the ghost he saw there were 
places where the skin was still hanging to the face, the nose was a big 
hole, pieces of skin were hanging down from the ankles. All were frightened 
to death. The ghost took each man by the forehead and turned him over 
and spanked each man and then went out. After a while they came to 
their senses and they decided that the ghost was warning them against 
going on that expedition lest they all be killed. 


' Told by Edith Marsette at Kyle, July 2, 1926. Warriors are changed into 
snakes in an Omaha story, J. O. Dorsey, pages 322—323. In a Caddo story, 
Dorsey, 65, a boy turns into a snake. Compare Mandan, 380. 

* Told by Charles Long Rock at Cheyenne River Agency, July, 1926. 
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Ig. A WITCH STORY.! 


Years ago (when Long Rock was two years old) a man whose grand- 
children are living yet on this reservation went out buffalo hunting and 
shot a buffalo. There were a good many people on the hunt. When they 
butchered the animal, they found it was an old woman with gray hair. 


29a. WINWAYUNWACIPI.? 


The first sun-dance she remembers was held in July some eighty 
years ago when she was seven years old. It was held down by a river 
thick with trees. At this time of the dance tipis are made out of fourteen 
hides sewed together. There were seven in the family and she had a tipi 
like that. Some tipis are colored black above and some black below. 
These are for the medicine men. There is a holy pole set up in the center for 
the dance. Early in the morning they paint the men. The men stand 
in a row facing the sun and they cut their chests and back and put 
wooden pegs through the skin with buffalo heads hanging to the pegs 
(which are tied with thongs to the pole) and they go back and forth 
dancing until the heads fall off. The men make (word lost) that come 
down below the waist out of elk’s teeth, in four rows, and they wear 
abalone shells about as big as three fingers. They stand facing the four 
winds and hold out their hands and pray for long life. She has the marks 
on her arm where she was cut as they prayed. They face the sun, the 
north, the south, the west, touch the ground and face the sky. 

When one has a dream, the dreamer makes a feast and dresses accor- 
ding to his dream.* The dream is a sign of success. This woman about 
fifty years ago dreamed that she was going along a path beside a high 
cliff. There was a tree on the edge of the cliff and she saw two women 
laughing and swinging. They were painted with stripes of red and yellow 
down the side of the face. When she awoke she told her father and he 
said they would make a feast because the daughter was now going to do 
porcupine work. At the feast she dressed like her dream. Another time 
an old medicine man gave her a lance and put it by her bed to dream. 
She dreamed that she was going along a path when she saw a buffalo 
lying down bleeding at the mouth. She was about to pass around when 
the buffalo spoke and told her if she passed around him something would 
befall her, so she came right home. When she told her dream the medicine 
man said she would come to old age, and he was right. 


1 Told by Long Rock. 

? From notes by one of the wives of Chief American Horse at Kyle, July 2, 
1926. 

3 “Tf the Indian dreams about a bear, deer, buffalo, lightning or any kind 
of animal, he must represent that animal by dressing up in hide, horns and 
paint and going about the village. If he fails to do this the lightning will 
strike him,’’ says Garnett of Oglala. See note 3 in No. 3. Cf. Mandan, 369. 
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20. MRS. LIGHT’S STORY. 

Mrs. Light was an inmate of the hospital at Fort Thompson and was 
so old that her memory was childish and vague. Her first husband’s 
name was Hi and she married him when she was a young girl. She had no 
children by him and after he died she remained single ten years although 
they tried to buy her from her brother for a team of horses black and 
white, but she wouldn’t marry. Her second husband had been her sister’s 
husband and his name was Dirty. They had no children and she stayed 
with him (after her sister’s death). He was sick, got nervous and died 
and they gave her his land. Both these husbands were good to her. They 
made her color her face to look nice. 

The family in her own home consisted in three boys and two girls, 
five in the family. They were raised on meat — buffalo, skunk, porcupine, 
Buffalo meat was the best. As a girl she was skilful in doing porcupine 
work. She could also do bead work. She had made a cap for her nephew 
and for another child and a beaded Indian blanket. She made two great 
Indian blankets and two small ones for her neice. Her neice sold them 
for some donkeys. Everyone thought them pretty and asked who made 
them. She lived in a tent made of ten buffalo skins colored red on top. 
Once she dreamed that a ghost offered her nice food to eat, but she 
would not eat it. The children played games. They had an old buffalo 
hide and when the children came they would put one inside and throw 
him up. They played on the ice with red pipe-stone pipes and marbles. 
Four girls on each side faced each other, then they would shoot the 
marbles across to the other side with the pipes. 


21. PRETTY WEASEL’S STORY.! 

Years and years ago, — I can’t say how far back — there were two 
young men playing and they threw loose dirt into each other’s faces. 
That is how the Oglala tribe got its name.” 

I have been in many battles with the Shoshone and the Crows and 
the Utes. I went on the war-path against the Shoshone in order to get 
some of their horses I wanted. I was eighteen. I belonged to the Fox 
society. About thirty of us went. We were all on horseback and as wecame 
near to their district we saw tracks of the Shoshone going the other way. 
Just at daybreak when we knew that we were near them we made a 
charge and there was a hand to hand fight. I was shot with a bullet 
through the body here (indicating the abdomen) and it came out at my 
left hip and I fell and lay there. It was about one hour in time, as we 
know it in these days, that I lost consciousness. When I became conscious, 
I was lying on my back gazing into the sky. I heard a man on horseback 


1 Told by Pretty Weasel, Oglala, June 1926. He was 80 years of age and 
had belonged to Red Cloud’s band. 
* Dakota, Riggs, 163. 
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coming to me and when he got to me — well! well! well! it was a Blue 
Cloud!! I was young and small. He lifted me up and put me across the 
pack of his horse. A band of Shoshone women who had sought refuge in 
some timber, when they saw this said: 

Lil le lil le lil le lil le!? 
I lost consciousness four times that day from the wound, therefore I have 
lived to be an old man because I have died once already. 


22. LONG SOLDIERS’ STORY.® 

The first war in which I participated was when I was fourteen years 
old. We went to war against the Crow Indians who were camped west of 
Black Hills where Little Big Horn mountain is. As we attacked the 
Crows one of our warriors shot a Crow Indian down. There were two 
men ahead of me; the one in the lead had the first chance to hit the Crow 
that was down, the next had the second chance and I struck him third. 
I shot him with an arrow below his back and scalped him and hung the 
scalp on my girdle. In this same war the horse of one of my uncles was 
shot down, so I had to turn back and put him on behind me on my horse. 

When I was about sixteen the Sioux Indians went to war with the 
Shoshone on the Little Big Horn. At night in camp I was tired and went 
to sleep. I heard what I thought were owls hooting about me; these 
hootings were the Shoshone Indians surrounding us. They shot at me 
but did not hit me. 

Later at twenty years I went to war again with the Sioux against the 
Shoshone. They are a big tribe, hence they camp in a big round circle. 
There were three tents at the gateway into the circle, but I did not know 
for what purpose. I rode up and just shot them up and took away some 
horses. The following morning we had a fight and they killed the horse 
under me that I rode. 


22b. The Sioux custom of fasting originated in ancient time and has 
come down from generations. So at the age of twenty-seven I wanted to go 
on a fast as is the usual custom. My relations put up a sweat-house and 
heated up rocks and put them inside and in I went. Then the door was 


1 The Arapaho are friendly with the Sioux and accompany them on the 
war-path. The Sioux call them ‘‘Blue Clouds.” 

* This trill of applause is always used by the women to cheer a brave deed 
or some skilful feat at the dance. ‘‘He kept coming, coming, coming!”’ trans- 
lated the informant, and emphasized the fact that although this was the act 
of an enemy, the women cheered his courage in endangering himself to save 
the lad. 

° Told at Kyle, July 3, 1926. Long Soldier came from Porcupine and was 
over 80 years of age. Neither he nor the lad who acted as interpreter were 
reliable informants, the experiences being merely typical for the group, like a 
fisherman’s story. 
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opened and I came out and rubbed (myself) with sage. The Indian that 
originated the fast prepared me to go. He put on a buffalo robe. He took 
me up to a high hill where there was nobody and he ordered me to face 
toward the east where the sun would come up, holding my pipe in my 
hand, and to cry to God: “God have mercy! I want to live a long life.” 
I must have had my prayer answered for I live today. I stood there all 
night and toward daylight I prayed God: ‘‘God have mercy on me! 
I want to live long and have lots of good things.” I was asleep and I saw 
a bunch of horses come to me. I got up to see whose the horses were and 
they were all gone — there was nothing. And while I was up on the hill 
fasting, a thunder-storm came and rain just poured down, but the place 
where I was standing did not have even a drop of rain. I told my medicine 
man and he said it was all right, — I was to live long and have lots of 
good things.! 


23. AN INDIAN DANCING ASSOCIATION.? 

In early days when they had no law they had three dances. Two were 
rather warlike, but the third was a mild dance called the Mandan (Mawa’- 
tani). It is hard to tell who started it. The Yankton had it, the Teton 
had it and the Tetonais, but not the Santee. It might have come from 
the Mandan — don’t know! 

This was not a tribal affair but a dancing association. They got up 
their own rules and became so popular that the others depended upon 
them. Part of the time there was famine, but if anyone quarreled over 
a piece of meat he was debarred ; anyone who was immoral was debarred; 
if anyone was caught quarreling he was dropped from the dance; if any- 
one got into a malicious fight he was debarred. (Suppose) one of the 
members is going off; if he drops his knife accidently he never stops 
to pick it up, — another member has it. Old men, old women, orphan 
children, they (the members) are kind to them and if they are destitute 


! For the training of a boy among the Dakota and allied tribes and the 
attitude toward vision see Dakota, Riggs, 209, 219; Mandan, 386—388. 
Omaha, 27th Annual Report, pages 114—133; Sioux, J.O. Dorsey, 11th 
Annual Report, 373, 435—438, 475. Members of the Omaha and Ponka 
tribes say that ‘“‘when they went on the warpath for the first time, their names 
were then changed and one of the old men was sent to the bluffs to tell the 
news to the various Wakandas including the bluffs, trees, birds, insects, 
reptiles, etc.’’ 

* Given by Antelope, Greenwood, July, 1926. Antelope was an old man 
of 78 years who had been a Christian for 50 years and was an elder in the 
Presbyterian church. His other name was Red Gourd. It is customary to give 
boys a certain name at birth. After they grow up and have some adventure 
they get a second name commemorating the adventure. “I was named 
Antelope as a boy, but when I went to Fort Berthold to the Gros Ventres they 
gave me the name of Red Gourd,’’ he explained. There are also ‘‘play names’’ 
given to a man. 
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they are under obligations to help them. If a man with a family has bad 
juck, one of the Mawatani will give him a horse to help him. So that 
association was in a responsible position; whatever they said the others 
would listen to. It was an association by itself, not tribal; but it had the 
respect of the rest of the tribe and what these said the others respected. 
There were chiefs of the tribe who were the head men (of the tribe), but 
all respected this association and trusted their decisions if they laid plans 
for the chase. 

When they were going to select leaders they got up a binding oath. 
They fixed up a blue cloth with eagle’s feathers all over as a token of 
their pledge. To prove that a man was sincere they stripped him in the 
crowd and painted him red, and no one would laugh or comment. 
To prove their strong hearts they put burning coals in the palms of their 
hands and they would take four steps and then not drop the coal without 
making four motions to lay it down. A man applies for membership. 
If he knows himself strong enough to meet the tests — to receive only 
a small piece of meat without complaint, raise no fuss even if a man runs 
off with his wife — he joins the association. No young men belong 
because too easily tempted; middle-aged men alone are firm enough 
for membership. The leader is elected and then makes his own name by 
glory in war. 

There was no regular time (for the dance). If two tribes came together 
there might be several dances in succession (by members of the associa- 
tion) then they would scatter out. (At this time) they would strip a new 
member and present him with the (blue) cloth. They all had a different 
dress — a buffalo robe painted light red on the tanned side. They take 
owl’s feathers and make a big bunch and paint it red and wear it as a 
bonnet. They take strips of hide and put dyed porcupine quills at the 
ends and bind the forehead. They pull up one foot as they dance and 
blow a flute tied about the neck. They pound the drum, — so, and sing. 
If some one has his wife stolen he sings: 


Who would fight over a woman ? 
It is only the dogs that will fight, 


and he is respected. Furthermore, there might be two men in the same 
tribe one of whom has killed the other and the relatives are likely to 
quarrel over it; then this society makes peace. They sing: 


The feather is the strongest (i. e. glory in war) 
But what do a few earthly belongings amount to? 


and they give presents to the family of the one who has suffered in order 
to settle the quarrel. 
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24. THE GOOD OLD DAYys.! 


Long ago the Yankton used to live right together in a circle composed 
of 750 tipi. Men did not scatter out in their thoughts. Older men would do 
the thinking and the younger would abide by it. So they got along well, 
The older men laid the plans for providing for the families, their food and 
welfare. The young men were put in as soldiers and helped to keep order. 
A young man is not always thoughtful ; instead of reporting when he sees 
a herd of buffalo he may go out by himself and scare away the buffalo. 
Then the rest would take hatchets and cut up all his property and probably 
give him a beating besides. But since they have wanted to listen to the 
white men who have settled here, all is changed. Some young men 
and women have learned good lessons but then they have returned and 
thrown away all they have learned and made themselves unmanly. 
Many of our young people are without homes of their own. The white 
people tell us the most valuable thing is the earth, but these young people 
will not hold on to it. Education is good, but our young people do not 
abide by it. You give them good learning, but they come back and throw 
it away. 


25. WHEN MEN GO TO WAR.” 


When people go to war, when they come within sight of the enemy 
they paint their horses blue or grey or they wash them over with common 
dirt and they say, ‘God pity me; make my horse run fast so that I can 
kill the enemy; then God shall see my face’ (i.e. they pledge themselves 
to dance the sun-dance). If they come out victorious — strike an enemy 
or something — they give a sun-dance. Some have roots and herbs tied 
up around the horse or themselves. This they do for medicine. Here and 
there a man thinks to make medicine and others get it from him, — tie 
it on hair and so forth. All dress in their best and paint their faces, but 
not all the same. One man will paint himself yellow with dark blue paint 
across the eyes and figures like deer-horns coming out from the corners 
of the mouth. This form of painting was taught him by the medicine man. 


26. A PEACE CEREMONY.? 


Mrs. Walker was present at a peace ceremony between two hostile 
tribes. Two old men, one from each of the hostile tribes, came forward to 
represent the tribes and smoked a peace-pipe. The representative of the 
tribe attacked smoked the pipe first and then handed it to the represen- 
tative of the aggressor tribe, who also smoked and then carried the pipe 
about to each person within the lodge. The white visitors were told that 


1 Given by Standing Bull, an old man of 78, Greenwood, July, 1926. 

* Told by Charles Long Rock, Cheyenne, July, 1926. 

% Given by Mrs. Walker, wife of the old Indian clergyman at Fort Thomp- 
son, July, 1926. 
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they inight stroke the pipe instead of smoking it. The aggressor tribe 
chose a young boy to whom each of the old men gave a piece of meat, 
laying it upon his tongue so that the boy did not touch it with his hands. 
Afterwards he was given drink. Both meat and drink had been ‘‘made 
medicine’ by the medicine man. 


27. HOW THE PEACE-PIPE WAS FORMED. 


In old days an old man came down to earth. He motioned to the medi- 
cine-men and chiefs of two rival tribes to come together and he told 
them how the world was big enough for all and the animals were given 
them to hunt, not man. But that had not been enough for them, they 
must kill one another. So they had fought and killed, and the blood that 
flowed down the river had come together and formed the red pipe-stone. 
The stone is the blood of Indians. He made the shape of a pipe and sent 
them down to the reeds for a stem and wove it about with porcupine- 
quills of mixed colors — in old times a color for each direction. Where 
the old man stepped was formed a bluff, and there live two fire women 
who make figures on the bluff.* 


28. BURIAL CUSTOMS.4 


There are two ways of burial. One is to dig out a hollow, put in the 
body and cover it with earth. The other is to lay the body upon a plat- 
form made by setting up four posts with cross-sticks and laying poles 
across. The body is wrapped in buffalo robes, laid straight upon the 
platform, and tied there. 

The family provide the clothing for the dead, but those outside the 
family wrap the body. The women of the family slash their legs and cut 
their hair. A man whittles sharp sticks and thrusts through the skin of 
arms or legs. There is no feast during the mourning. From the time of 
death until after the burial, special songs for the dead are sung by friends 


1 Told by the Rev. Philip Deloria at Lake Andes, July, 1926. 

2 In Arikara, page 25, blood from the slaying of the original buffalo, 
“whose horns seemed to reach the sky,” is said to have sunk into the earth 
and to have become hardened into stone from which later the tribe made 
their pipes. 

Compare the Osage ritual in which the pipe and the red boulder of which 
it is made are used as life symbols, the red boulder being the symbol of 
endurance and of the sun. La Flesche, 36th Annual Report, pages 61—62; 
195—I98. 

3 Siouan, McLaughlin, 104—107. 

4 Told by Charles Long Rock in Cheyenne, July, 1926. See Death and 
Burial lore in Dorsey, 11th Annual Report, page 485; The Arikara Con- 
solation Ceremony, by Melvin R. Gilmore, in Indian Notes, Vol. 3, pages 
256—274. Museum of the Heye Foundation, New York, 1926; Mandan, 


392—3. 
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outside the family. If a man was noted in war, some other old man not 
connected with the family does the singing for him. It is the same for a 
promising young man. The only case where a man sings for his own family 
is for a son killed in war. ; 

After a death, they moved the baggage out of the tent in which it 
occurred, loosened the bottom of the tent, wrapped the body and carried 
it outside. Friends, not the family, carried the dead and they were paid 
for this service. The body is buried facing the east. 

After the burial, if it is a child that is dead, a man may fill his pipe and 
go out to the grave and smoke beside the dead. Or he may throw mocca- 
sins away and go about barefoot. In this way he expresses his grief. 


29. THE FOURTH OF JULY DANCES AT KYLE.! 


The object of the dance is merely social. Four chiefs and a chairman 
make up the committee. The chairman is chosen every year. This year 
he was Oscar Brave Eagle. The chiefs were Thomas American Horse, 
Little Wound from Medicine Root, Feather Ear from Medicine Root, 
and Spotted Horse. The committee appoints young men of good families 
at the dance of one year to collect money for the dance of the next. 
A penny decorated with a ribbon is given to each, which must be returned 
in a handsomely beaded bag or tobacco pouch the next year to be 
redistributed with the bag to the young man who is chosen to collect for 
the next year. He is supposed to bring with the penny whatever bead- 
work he can get made for him and the money he is able to collect. Out of 
every five dollars he gets ten percent for himself. It is thought an honor 
to be chosen on the committee. The celebration fund amounts to from 
$150.00 to $200.00. Out of this they buy groceries and pay musicians and 
dancers. The dancers get from $ 1.00 to $2.00 a day. The musicians get 
$ 2.00 for two days. In old days everyone put up an old time tipi and a 
shade (called dhazig.lepi ‘‘keep-out-of-the-sun”). There are different 


1 Told by Charley American Horse, brother of the chief, at Kyle, June, 
1926. The Indians came in on Wednesday night, the 30th of June, and by 
Sunday, the 4th of July, the affair was about ended. As each band came in, 
it was given a place according to its district in the circle formed about the 
parade ground belonging to the reservation. In the center of this ground a 
pole was erected and about it was constructed a circular bower surrounding 
the dance-space, which was open to the sky. The bower was made of a double 
row of posts across which logs were laid and the whole shaded with boughs. 
At the east end an entrance space was left to admit the dancers. Spectators 
ranged themselves in the shade of the bower. Leafy bowers were also erected 
in front of certain tents in the outer circle of campers. These belonged to the 
‘“‘Pennies’”’ or persons who had been designated the year before to prepare 
a “‘give-away”’ for the dance the following season. Only the older people took 
part in the dancing. The singing and drumming was done by the young boys. 
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dances. In the War dance the step is straight up and down and thedrum 
peats slowly. In the Omaha dance the dancers wear feathers and ‘‘dress 
up fancy with bells’ and perform fancy steps. In the women’s dance the 
women stand all in line and edge around slowly. The Rabbit dance is a 
recent innovation from Standing Rock. Men and women dance together. 
(It is the hesitation waltz, both in step and melody). The costume marks 
rank or achievement. A single feather stuck at the back of the head 
marks a chief. One who carries a whip in his hand has stolen a horse from 
the enemy. If he carries a hatchet he has wounded his enemy. Feathers 
painted red stuck in the hair show how many times the man has been 
wounded in battle 

Besides the public dances in the dance circle about the central pole, 
there are a number of dramatic performances. One provides for making 
presents to those who are left unsupported or in want. The action re- 
presents an old-time scouting party. Two old men sit before the shelter 
at the entrance to the dancing circle with leaves before them to represent 
the enemy. The musicians drum and sing scout songs. A procession on 
horseback approaches. The leader howls four times like a wolf before he 
gets to the old men and when he meets them he says, “Down on the 
Cheyenne River the enemy camps.” The old man lights his pipe and 
gives it to the leader, telling him to smoke it and tell the truth about what 
he has seen. The leader smokes it and returns it to the other old man. 
When the three have smoked it each member of the party gives a present, 
often to some orphan or poor person. While this distribution of presents 
is going on the scouting party is within the dance circle. 

Early in the morning of the (?) day, the ‘‘morning charge’”’ takes place.! 
It represents the return of a war party. After a sham battle at the river- 
side, where a party of horsemen tear off green branches from the trees 
and hang them upon their horses, the party parades through the camp 
singing a war song. They do this because in old times when they went 
to war and took scalps, if they returned at night they had to wait outside 
until daylight and then enter the camp with shouts, singing their war- 
song (the same to which they dance). The leaves with which they decorate 
the horses today represent the scalps and clothing which they used to 
bring back on their horses. 


i The Omaha have a ceremony before the sacred pole which is equivalent 
to this of the ‘“‘morning charge.’”’ It dramatizes the defensive warfare of the 
group. ‘“The young men ride off outside the camp, then charge upon the camp. 
They then let loose horses while warriors act out upon grass puppets the 
deeds of valor performed in defensive warfare.’’ Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report, 243, 247, and 450—467 for a similar performance by Hidatsa and 
Minnetaree. Compare note 2, No. 3, for discussion of the Sun Dance. 
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20b. THE FOURTH OF JULY DANCES. 


The program of dances at Pine Ridge for the celebration of the Fourth “Sp 
included: much | 
I. Omaha Dance. from t 

2. Fox Dance put he 

3. War Dance. So say 

4. Owl Dance. who ¥ 

5. Buffalo Dance. Unkto 

6. White Horse Dance. mislea 

7. Firelight Dance. Fiel 

8. Night Dance. very € 

g. Sun Dance. He wz 

10. Victor Dance. poor ¢ 

Ir. Red Cross Collection Dance. that v 

12. Badger Dance. which 

13. Crow Dance. a tent 

4. ? know! 


/ = they 
The 11th is a new dance originated by a man named Reed. — 

< 
An Omaha Dance song runs: A, 


Iyasica tamakoce kiiwacu ca lehankesa ekta wicace ya hé — 

. ~“ e 

I took away his land from the German, hence now, even Plow 

; now, over there they ave crying. Tkton 

A Fox Dance song runs: canni 
Aye eha ha ya he eye eha ha yahe (see ; 

Aye eha ha ya he eye eha ha yahe Le 

” . , . . , , W! 

T‘ok‘at'la ki naya'p‘api c‘a Og.na Iyake éna yyuké. ~e 

and is sung for the death of a young Indian belonging to the Fox society men 
who was killed in trying to escape from the enemy. The translation is He h 
offered somewhat literally: — 
. ‘ 

Foxes, because you have all run away, only He-Runs-Through lies dead! ai 
A War Dance song runs: pane 
Aye ye aheya he ya he hé Tk 

Ahe ya he eye ye ya eahe ye e into : 

aheyo ya aheyo he - a 

Eha'ni he'c‘amukta ca ec‘e'l ob.la'ka yahe lo ho ot 

Naya hupi huwé he e T 

Ahe ye he ahe yu he yo. pe 

Did you not hear it? I have been long telling that I was - 

: , crus 

going to do this. nate 


This is an old song which alludes to the boast before going out on the 7 
war-path that the man will kill a member of the hostile tribe or take “ 
some horses from them. On the expedition therefore he fulfils his boast. story 
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30. SPIDER (IKTOMI).! 


“a 


Spider was a man ‘in the early days just like any person. There is so 
much devilment in spiders that the Indians think the spiders today come 
from the blood of the early people. Spider comes into all these stories, 
but he generally gets killed, so there must be more than one ‘Spider.’ ”’ 
So says Left Heron. Garnett says that Spider was a supernatural being 
who was able to do anything. His idea is that “‘each district has its 
Unktomi.”’ Mrs. Hollowhorn says ‘‘Iktomi’’ is ‘“‘a man who is always 
misleading others and looking out for mischief.”’ 

Fielder describes Iktomi as ‘‘a small man, very shrewd and witty and 
very quick in making decisions. He used odd strategy in gaining his point. 
He was known by his tight brown leggings — very tight! — made of a 
poor quality of skin. They came up this way (illustrating) and had a strap 
that went into his belt. He had a yellow scar on the side of each thigh 
which was made when at one time they grabbed him and threw him into 
a tent and he fell into the fire and burnt both of his thighs; hence he was 
known as ‘Yellow Thigh.’ No one speaks of his having any relatives, but 
they call him ‘younger brother’ (Misy) and sometimes ridicule him. 


1 Siouan Cults Eleventh Annual Report, 471—473; (Oglala) Dakota, 
Walker, 90, 95, 113; (Wahpeton) Dakota, Wallis, 38—40, 57—59. 

The Tetons say Iktomi or Ikto; the Santee, Unktomi; the Omaha and 
Ponka, Ictinike; the Iowa, Oto and Missouri, Ictcinke. The Tetons say that 
Iktomi was the first being to attain maturity in this world. He is more 
cunning than human beings. He it was who named all the people and animals 
(see Wallis in Wahpeton Dakota, 71—73) and he was the first to use human 
speech. Walker’s Oglala informant attributed the making of the world and 
all within it to Wakj’ya (Thunder), but “Iktomi made the unpleasant 
things.’’ He gave the pattern for the arrowhead and the war-club and taught 
men to use black paint. With Iya and Ukte’hi he influences certain diseases. 
He has the power of transformation, being ‘“‘one in many forms.’’ He can 
make things happen by merely wishing. In Mandan, 359—360, the “‘lord 
of life’’ created the ‘‘first man’? Numank Machana. ‘“‘He is nearly identical 
with Nanabush among the Chippeways”’ and is given divine honor, as 
second in rank to his creator.” 

Iktomi is associated with Waziya, Iya and Ukte’hi in bringing mischief 
into a gathering. Walker says that an old stranger, unless he can be identified, 
is expelled from the Dance Lodge lest he turn out to be Waziya in disguise, 
and a young stranger, lest he be Iktomi. Rattles are sounded to drive away 
Iktomi before the huka ceremony. 

The folklore of the spider demands that before crushing a spider one 
should say, ‘‘O Grandfather Spider, the Thunder beings kill you,” so that the 
Spider Spirit may feel himself powerless to avenge the injury. One should never 
crush a spider with the hand lest the spider throw sand in one’s eyes and 
make them sore. The hunter fills a pipeful to Iktomi for success in the chase. 

Iktomi is the father of lies; one who tells a lie is subject to his trickery. 

“Ictinike was journeying’”’ is the regular opening for the Omaha trickster 
story. 
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They call a spider ‘Ikto’ because a spider is able to climb a tree, walk op 
water and do supernatural things. He can set a net to catch people. 
He can do things that human beings can’t do, so he must be mysterious, 
It is never thought that Iktomi changes into the shape of a spider.” 


30a. WI’KTE.! 

Wi'kte is the term used for an hermaphrodite at the Pine Ridge 
reservation. Seventy-eight years ago the Sioux found a party of Crow 
on the war-path and killed all but one. This one, being dressed like a 
women, was saved, but when she turned out to be a Wi’kte they killed 
her. Garnett, who gave this information, never knew but one herma- 
phrodite. He lived at Allen and had a wife, but he was a genuine herma- 
phrodite. There is one still living at Manderson who is said to have tastes 
like a woman. Today when the Indians want to tell smutty stories they 
tell Wi'kte stories, not Iktomi as they used. They regard Wi'kte asa 
human being but with something supernatural about him. They do not 
exactly worship him, but they believe him to be mysterious. During the 
war it was believed that a man would become invulnerable if he cohabited 
with a Wi’kte. 


31. IKTOMI AND STONE BOY.? 


It was night-time. Toward morning Iktomi saw someone going ahead 
of him. At daylight he caught up with the man and went along with him. 
They came to a place where an old buffalo stood sharpening his horns 
against a boulder. The man asked the buffalo, ‘‘Grandfather, what are 
you doing?” The buffalo said, “Stone Boy has killed a beloved child 
and he has got away and we are going to follow and try to find him. 
I want to do something to help if only to tear down the lodge-poles!” 
The man approached and said, ‘‘Grandfather, I am Stone Boy himself!” 
He pushed the buffalo off the bank and jumped upon him until he had 
crushed his ribs. 


1 When a boy fasts at puberty it is unlucky to dream of the moon. When 
she appears she holds a bow and arrows in one hand and a packstrap in the 
other. If the boy grasps at the weapon she will cross her hands so quickly that 
he is likely to get the strap and be condemned to the hermaphrodite con- 
dition. See Siouan Cults, 378: Omaha, 132—133; Skidi Pawnee, 199—203. 

* Told by Charles Long Rock, Cheyenne River Agency, July, 1926. 
(Oglala) Dakota, Wissler, J AFL, 20: 202. (Wahpeton) Dakota, Wallis, JAFL 36: 
59. Spider and Stone quarrel over which shall be ‘‘younger brother.”’ Spider 
walks on water and challenges Stone to do the same. In Mandan, 362, the 
“first man’”’ and the “‘lord of life’’ dispute over which is father and which 
son. They plant their medicine sticks, sit facing each other, and agree that he 
who first rises is the younger. After ten years the bones of the ‘‘lord of life” 
seem to be decomposed. The ‘‘first man’’ rises and pulls up the medicine 
stick, but the “lord of life’’ stands up and claims the victory. The two then 
go about bettering conditions on the earth. 
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They went on their way. Iktomi said to the other, ““You will be my 
younger brother.” The man said, ‘‘No, you will be my younger brother, 
for I have killed something you are afraid of.” They argued the matter 
yntil they came to a very high bank with deep water down at the bottom. 
They sat down on the bank. Iktomi got up and pushed Stone Boy over 
the bank. Stone Boy sank down to the bottom of the river and never 
came up. You can still see the bubbles coming out of the water where he 
went in. 


32. IKTOMI, MINCEMEAT AND PEMMICAN.! 


Mincemeat and Pemmican went on a journey. Mincemeat said, ““Twin?, 
you and I are good friends and we shall always remain such. Let us 
stand by one another because this is a dangerous journey.’’ On the other 
side of the ridge they met Ikto. He was feeling very hungry when right 
in front of him he saw Mincemeat and Pemmican side by side. He quickly 
contrived a plan. He said, “‘Brothers, you look very tired. Sit down and 
I will give you a smoke and we will rest.’’ Soon Ikto said, “Just excuse 
me a moment!’’ and he went over a little hill and then came back. 
Mincemeat said, ‘‘Just excuse me a moment!” and when Mincemeat 
came back Ikto said, ‘“While you were away Pemmican said bad things 
about you; he said he would kick you. Why don’t you kick him?” 
Then the two started to kick each other until they broke each other up. 
Ikto laid down his pipe and had a good feast. 

To this day, two good friends might get along nicely but there’s always 
some one who gets them to kick at each other. 


33. IKTO AND THE BUZZARD.? 


Ikto sat by a stream of deep water crying because he wanted to get 
across. Up above circled a great buzzard. Ikto said, ‘“Younger brother, 
younger brother, I wish you could help me to cross this river*!’”’ — ‘Yes, 
you are so pitiable, get on my back and I will take you across.” Ikto 
said, ‘Younger brother, do not tip so much in flying, I am afraid!” 
Again Ikto said, ‘‘Oh, brother! I like this ride! Go fly to yonder camp and 
soar above the heads of the people.’’ The people looked up and said, 
“There is Ikto riding on the buzzard and making the buzzard obey him!”’ 
Ikto enjoyed the ride so much that he shouted ‘‘Oh, ho-e ho-e ho-e ho-e!”’ 





1 Told by Joseph Eagle Hawk, Oglala, June, 1926. Wasna’ is the name for 
choke-cherries and dried meat chopped together with suet and sugar and 
pressed into cakes. Waka’p‘api is meat dried in strips in the sun, then broiled 
over the coals until crisp and pounded up fine with marrow fat. 

2 Cekapa’ is the word used for ‘‘twin.”’ 

® Told by Joseph Eagle Hawk, Oglala, June, 1926. Wahpeton Dakota, 
Wallis, 73—75; Caddo, 97—99; Omaha, J. O. Dorsey, 77—78; Skidi Pawnee, 
251—252. 

‘ Ikto is said to use a nasal voice in this story. 
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He was feeling so fine up there that he shook out his fist at the buzzard 
and the buzzard saw the shadow of Ikto’s fist on the ground.! Down below 
was a hollow tree with a large hole at the top. Making a few circles above 
it the buzzard dropped Ikto down into the hole. 
Ikto down in the hole could do nothing but cry and cry. He heard 
some women outside gathering wood and a thought came to him.He sang: 
I am a fat bob-tailed coon in here 
When they dig me out (they will get) a lot of grease.? 


The women said ‘‘Hark!’’ Ikto sang again a little louder. One woman 
said ‘“My! you hear that? He says he is in there and very fat.’’ Without 
another word they began to chop the tree. Ikto drew up his legs until the 
hole was large enough for him to crawl out. The first thing they saw 
were the yellow thighs by which they recognized Ikto. — ‘“‘Much obliged! 
I was nearly dead,” said Ikto. If the women had not come to chop the 
tree Ikto would not have lived to have any more stories told about him. 


34. IKTO’MI AND THE PRAIRIE pDocs.? 


There was an Ikto’mi going along and he came to a Prairie Dog town. 
He thought, ‘““How can I get something to eat ?”” A wolf came along and 
he asked him, ‘“How can we fool these Prairie Dogs and get some to eat ?” 
The wolf answered, “If you are not cunning enough, how can you expect 
me to be?’’ Ikto’mi said, ‘““My brother, I will pull off your long hair so 
they will not know you, and we will sing to them.”’ So he pulled out all 
the wolf’s hair, leaving only that around the wrists, lower ankles, and 


1 To double up the hand and then open out the fingers is considered an 
insult among the Sioux. 

2? Wic‘a uz’i’ca cepa lel make 

Coon bob-tailed fat here I sit 
Oma’k?a iyutapt c‘asna ig. li maa’ta 
To dig me out they try then always fat there is plenty to me. 
The coon is commonly knows as wi-ci-te-igle-ga, face-spotted, but in song it 
is called wica. It is a tradition that any bob-tailed animal is fat. 

3 Told by Antelope, Greenwood, July, 1926. In other Dakota versions 
(see Riggs, 113; Oglala Dakota, Wissler, JAFL, 20: 122—123 ;Wahpeton, 
Wallis, 93) Spider sings to the ducks with their eyes closed as in the familiar 
“Bad Songs” version. Compare Assiniboine, 111—116; Arapaho, 59—61; 
Osage, 9; Omaha 67—69; and the Starboy’s trick with the snakes and 
blackbirds, Arikara 48, 53, where he shuts the blackbirds into the hut, and 
lulls the snakes to sleep, then cuts off their heads one by one, only one awaking 
in time to escape. In Goddard’s version from the Jicarilla-Apache, page 230, 
Coyote kills the prairie-dogs in the dance after seeing that their houses are 
closed so that they cannot escape. Also in Lowie’s Shoshone story, JAFL 
37 : 37—38, Suna-wavi hoodwinks the prairie dogs. In Cheyenne, Kroeber, 
JAFL 13: 165, the visit is to Prairie Dog Town and dogs, ducks, geese and 
cranes all dance. 
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around the face, — left him otherwise bare as a human. So after that 
they ran down by the lake and got some feathers and made a pipe and 
sang,! 

This is your chief, this is your chief, 


Prairie Dogs, this is your chief. 


De hukd, de huka 
Pispi'za, de hukd 


Ikto’mi sang and Wolf waved the pipe. Ikto’mi proclaimed, “I come 
to sing over the Prairie Dogs that are white, over the Prairie Dogs that 
are red, over the Prairie Dogs that are vellow, over the Prairie Dogs 
that are blue!’ — “‘Wait! we’ll go and tell,” said the Prairie Dogs that 
heard him, and they ran back. Sure enough all these colors came. He told 
them, ‘““‘We came to sing only to you four colors, but go back and tell all 
the rest to come as spectators?.”’ They built a wak‘e’ ya, put up some little 
stakes, and placed the four Prairie Dogs at the end where they were going 
to sing to them. Prairie Dogs all crowded in. Ikto’mi said to Wolf, ‘“Take 
these two sticks and keep time and, when I have sung four times, use 
your limbs and I will do all I can.” He said to the crowd, “There may be 
some away out on the borders who have not come; I will go and give 
them a last call.’”’ He ran out, went to each Prairie Dog hole and closed 
it up, then he returned and proclaimed that all were present. So then he 
began to sing: 
De huka’ de huka', 
Pispi’za, de hyka’ 

and after the fourth time, Wolf threw away the sticks and began to grab 
one after the other and kill him, while Ikto’mi despatched the rest. 
Of the crowd there, all were killed.® 

They ate part and dressed the rest and left them. Ikto’mi went to 
sleep. He said, ‘“‘Don’t touch these Prairie Dogs, for Ground here will 
know it.’”’ At first the wolf was afraid to touch them, but at last he tried 
one and Ikto’mi still slept; so he ate one after another until all were 
gone, then he ran off. Ikto’mi woke up, looked all around; — wolf was 
gone, prairie-dogs were gone. He said, “You thin-faced beast, I will 
kill you for this!” and he started to make some arrows. He had two made 
when just then wolf came around. As Ikto’mi had taken all wolf’s hair 
off he recognized him at once. The first arrow grazed his back, the second 
his stomach. ““What are you doing?’ said the wolf angrily. Ikto’mi 
said, “I was just thinking ‘Oh! if I could hit something!’ I was not 
meaning to hurt you!” 


1 The pipe is one decorated with feathers such as the Dakota Indians use 
for smoking on ceremonial occasions. 

2 In Wallis’s version the birds are first decorated with paint for the dance. 

3 The Indians used to call the politicians “‘hay-packers’’ in reference to 
Iktomi who went about with songs on his back. 
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35. IKTO’MI AND ryA.! 


My grandmother told me this story. Iya was an enormous animal who 
devoured animals and human beings. He would suck them in with his 
breath. There was a great tribe of Indians camping. A magpie appeared 
in camp and reported “There is a great Iya coming from the east. He has 
eaten up lots of people back there and is coming (this way).” Two young 
men were selected to go east and find the Iya. As they approached 
a camp the Iya was busy eating up the people. When they reported what 
they had seen the people began to cry. 

The chiefs went into the T1’pi I'yo’k‘eya! (council tent) to plan out a way 
of escape from the Iya. One said, ‘““Go and get Ikto’mi; he is good at 
devising plans.’”’ They asked Ikto, “Brother, how shall we escape Iya ?” 
Ikto said, ‘Oh, that is not much to do! — that will take but a song! 
But you see I have neither bow nor arrows; bring me the bow that bends 
the most.” So they brought him a bended bow and arrows. Ikto said, 
“Now I will go to meet Iya. And you, Magpie, you are always telling 
things. You go ahead and tell Iya that Ikto is coming and is very angry. 
Tell Iya to look at the moon and see how it is bent until it is nearly broken. 
Tell him that Ikto broke up the moon when he heard how his brothers 
had been killed, and that now he is coming to break him. And you people 
all follow me to that ridge yonder, then peep over just to the level of your 
eyes, but do not show yourselves further, while I go on ahead.” 

Iya appeared before Ikto with enormous mouth and belly, smelling 
this way and that way as if he scented the people ahead of him. With 
every breath he drew, trees and grass would all bend toward him; some- 
times tumble-weed would roll into his great mouth.” Ikto’mi started to 
sing: 

Elder brother, I have even fought with the moon! 
Brother, brother, brother 
Look at this bow and then look at the moon! 


Iya said ““Wah!” and drew back. In the meantime Magpie made circles 
over Iya and said, “Ikto isvery angry. Helost a brother and he has asked 


1 Told by Joseph Eagle Hawk, Oglala, June 17, 1926. J. O. Dorsey (11th 
Annual Report, page 471) describes Lya as “god of gluttony’’ who has power 
to twist and distort the human face. Walker (Sun Dance, page 88) gives him 
the form of ‘‘an enormous giant-man’’ who is ‘‘the cause of many diseases,”’ 
and represents him as a butt for Ikto’mi’s pranks. Fire and the incense of 
sweet-grass he fears, such as are employed in Dakota ceremonials in order 
to drive off evil visitors. 

* This is a bit of local color. Dry plants of the shallow-rooted tumble-weed 
roll over the fields like thistle-down before the wind and are to be seen piled 
up against wire fences after a gale. 

3 Ciye, wi ki e’kayes — kic‘t’ we'c‘tza 
Elder brother, moon even with I (have) fought 
Citye’, Citye’, Ctye’ ! 
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everybody on earth and he cannot find him, and he asked the Moon and 
the Moon said he didn’t know.! Ikto got so angry that he bent and broke 
the moon and jerked a part of it away. He is coming with it for a bow!” 
This scared Iya. He said, ‘You tell Ikto to have pity on me and not 
harm me.” Magpie flew back to Ikto and said, ‘‘He is afraid of you and he 
is ready to run.”’ Ikto got so elated that he took an arrow and put it into 
his bow and shot it so high that no one knows what became of it. Magpie 
flew back to Iya and said, “Ikto is pretty mad. He shot arrows into the 
air that never came back!’’ — “I believe I will beat it,” said Iya, and 
he turned to retreat; then Ikto got on top of him and ran along his body 
and shot arrows down into his body.? 

The people looking on over the butte, when they saw that Ikto had 
killed Iya, ran and cut his stomach out of him and out of his stomach came 
whole bands of Indians (that Iya had formerly swallowed). Ikto said, 
“All of you bring in what dry wood you can find and pile it on and burn 
up Iya.” That was the last big Iya ever seen alive. Ikto killed it, therefore 
there are no more Iyas today. 


36. IKTO’MI AND rya.3 


Two young men who had been out scouting the country saw a large 
object in a valley on the sunny side of a hill. At intervals dust would fly 
up and roll in the air (above it). This was Iya asleep; every time he blew 
out his breath it blew a cloud of dust into the air. They returned and told 
their poeple that they had found Iya asleep. A great commotion arose 
in the camp. Everyone was excited. The head men gathered in the t#piokz 
(council tent) and consulted how to avoid Iya. Finally they sent for 
Ikto’mi. He said, “It’s nothing to settle a little thing like that!” 


1 The allusion to the loss of a brother as a cause for enmity is found also 
in the story of Stone Boy. It belongs to the flood story in which the water 
monsters carry off the younger brother of the culture hero. 

2 In the Arapaho flood story (Arapaho, ro, cf. 14) a swallowing ‘“‘Wart”’ 
is overcome by placing a bow across its mouth, who then admits that the man 
is more powerful. So Old Woman’s Grandchild kills the water monster in 
Lowie’s Crow story, page 64. 

’ Told by Henry Fielder in English, Oglala, June, 1926. For other Dakota 
versions see Wissler, JAFL, 20: 121—122; Walker, t90—191, and 217—219 
where Iktomi and Buffalo Spirit exchange fears. In a Northern Shoshonean 
story, page 271, Mountain Lion feigns death and discovers from Skunk that 
the only thing he is afraid of is ‘‘whistling.’’ Compare Cheyenne, J AFL 34: 
314—315; JAFL 13: 184. 

In Aarne’s collection of Finnish tales, the stupid devil is afraid of “‘what 
rustles or rattles.’’ See Folklore Fellows Communications No. 5, page 107, 
type 1145, and Thompson’s translation, No. 74, page 155. The story seems 
to be associated with that of the water monster’s fear of thunder, number 13 
of this collection. 
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Ikto went out to meet Iya, carrying a big bundle of dried turtle-shells, 
He threw these in Iya’s face, saying ‘“‘Chew on these, you lazy old brute! 
I just ate up a whole band of Indians myself and these are the bones,” 
Iya drew in his breath and brought Ikto pretty close. Ikto said, ‘‘Brother, 
when were you born?’ — ‘The same time they made the earth.” — 
“That is not very long ago! I’m the fellow that made all the animals, 
and come to think of it, I made a big old one when I didn’t know what 
to make next and that must have been you!” 

Then Ikto asked Iya what he was afraid of and Iya said he was afraid 
of whistles, rattles, drums and bells, but what he hated worst was 
shouting. Ikto said that was just the same with him. He told Iya to stay 
there and he would go back to camp and divide up and they would have 
a feast together. He would eat all on the left and Iya all on the right. 

Ikto went back to camp and told the people to get whistles and rattles, 
bells and drums, and be ready to shout when he told them. He went on 
ahead and the others lined up ready to use the instruments. When the 
people rushed out with them and shouted, old Iya fainted. 


36a. TWO FACE.! 

Once upon a time there was a tribe of Dakota Indians camped at a 
place and some of the young men agreed to go out on a hunting trip. 
It was rumored that a person with two faces was wont to come up from 
the south who would draw in trees with his breath as if by a big wind. 
Soon the Two Face (Any’k-Ite’) drew near. The people appealed to Ikto’mi 
to save them. Ikto’mi went out to meet him and called out, “Younger 


brother (Misy), why do you come here?’’ — “To devour the tribe 
encamped here.’’ — “Before you attack I have a question; when were 
you born?”’ — “T have always been in existence since the creation of 


earth and the creation of heaven.’ Ikto’mi said, ‘“Now I recollect! 
I am the man who created the earth and the heaven, and at that time 
I created an ugly-looking monster that must have been you!”’ And Iktomi 
said, ‘““Tell me what you are afraid of and in return I will tell you what 
I am afraid of.” The monster replied, ‘I am afraid of the eagle-bone 
whistle and the drum. When they beat the drum, it almosts puts me 
into a trance. And also shouting, — those three things I am afraid of.” 
Ikto’mi said, “Brother, I am afraid of the very same things; you and 
I are just alike.”” He said again, “Brother, if you will wait I will go over 
to this band of Indians to scout and then we shall approach one on one 
side, the other on the other.’’ Ikto’mi ran home and the band awaited the 


1 Told by Mrs. Susie Hollowhorn, Manderson, June, 1926. This familiar 
Iya story was told in answer to the question whether the narrator knew 
any stories about Two Face. In the Northern Cheyenne version of Falling 
Star by Grinnell, JAFL 34: 314, it is “Double Eyes” who confides to the hero 
“if the people, ,, caught me and threw some grease into the fire, and rattled 
on a medicine rattle, I should fall down dead.”’ 
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report. He bade them get eagle-bone whistles and drums and to blow the 
whistles and beat the drums and shout. When he returned to the monster 
it was so hungry that every time it breathed it almost drew Ikto’ mi into 
its mouth. Ikto’mi said, “Brother, if I should breathe so I would draw 
you in with my breath!” and he said, “Rise and let us make our attack.” 
The monster was so big that Ikto’mi had to run to keep up with it, and as 
it advanced it made the earth shake. As they drew near the people blews 
their whistles and beat their drums and shouted and the monster fell 
down struggling so that the whole earth trembled, and presently it died. 

Ikto’mi bade them build a fire and burn the monster; so they secured 
two flints and soft dry grasses and striking the flints they got a flame 
and they gathered dry twigs and soon there was a great fire. Every 
little while they heard a pop and out would fly a gold spoon from its body, 
but still they put on more wood. When Ikto’mi saw the objects of value 
flying about he said, “Let us take none of these things lest we too be 
hypnotised; let us leave them all here.’’ After the burning the people 
all went back to the village without taking any of the valuables. A few 
days later Ikto’mi was sent to examine the heap and found nothing there. 
So he commanded the people to move to a certain place which he had 
picked out. 


37. IKTO’MI AND BUFFALO. 

Ikto’mi was going hungry and all the buffalos seemed fat but Ikto’mi 
was not fat. So he went to the buffalo and asked to be changed into a 
buffalo. The buffalo told him to stand a little way off from him and he 
would run over him and change him into a buffalo. But Ikto’mi wouldn’t 
stand still, — he started to run away. The buffalo tried again and this 
time Ikto’mi stood still and the buffalo ran over him and he was become 
a buffalo. He went with the others and grew fat and everyone who went 
by noticed him. One day there was a hungry fox came along and asked 
Ikto’mi tochange him intoa buffalo. So Ikto’mi told him to stand a little 
way off and he would change him. The fox stood still and Ikto’mi ran 
over him; but instead of the fox being changed into a buffalo, Ikto’mi 
was changed back into Ikto’mi. 


37a. THE WOLF-BUFFALO.? 

There was a wolf and he had had the misfortune of finding nothing to 
eat and he was weak. He was going along and he came to a buffalo. Wolf 
said, ‘‘Oh! if I could only get a part of this meat!” He kept going on and 
sitting down, going on and sitting down, until Buffalo took pity on him. 


1 Told by Charley American Horse, Kyle, July 2, 1926. In the Wahpeton 
Dakota version, Wallis, JAFL, 36: 97—98, the elks transform Spider. Com- 
pare Arikara, Dorsey, 100; Caddo, 101; Omaha, J. O. Dorsey 106; Osage, 10; 
Pawnee, 449; Wichita, 278; Cheyenne, JAFL 13: 170. 

* Told by Antelope, Greenwood, July, 1926. 
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Buffalo said, ‘“Are you hungry ?”’ Wolf answered, ‘‘Yes, I’m just about 
ready to die; it is all I can do just to get around.” Buffalo said, ‘Have 
you a strong heart ?’’ Wolf said, ‘““Yes.’’ Buffalo said, ‘“‘Go over there and 
stand sidewise and I shall go over there and attack you.’’ Wolf went over 
and stood with his side to him and the Buffalo began to bellow and 
throw the dirt about. The wolf was in agony. As the buffalo got to him 
he jumped aside. Buffalo said, “I’m going to try you four times and that 
will be your last chance.” Three times the wolf jumped aside, the fourth 
time he said to himself, “Why be afraid? I am dying anyway of star- 
vation!’ and the fourth time when the buffalo jumped on him, there were 
two buffalos whose horns rattled against each other. So Buffalo went 
away and Wolf-buffalo fed on the grass and drank the fresh water and 
grew fat. 

One day he saw another wolf. He said to him, “Are you hungry?” 
Wolf said, “Yes, I am dying of starvation.”’ Buffalo said, ‘“You stand 
with your side to me and I will attack you.’’ The other wolf stood with 
his side toward him. When he said he was strong of heart, he had meant it. 
He did not jump aside and when the two met there were two wolves 
looking into each others eyes. Wolf said, “Why didn’t I remain as a 
buffalo and have plenty to eat ? Now I must be hungry as a wolf again.” 

There is a good thought. You come from a school, and there are a lot 
of young men and young women who will make use of what they get; 
but some will go back to the same point again. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE TYPES OF THE FoLK-TALEs. A Classification and Bibliography, StrTH 
THomPSON. Helsingfors, 1928 (Folklore Fellows Communications 74). 


Antti Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, which appeared in 1910 as 
FF Comm 3, was the first effort to classify folk-tales according to plot, 
classification according to subject-matter — stories about dogs, stones, etc. — 
being abandoned in favor of the more practical method. Aarne’s index 
marks a definite stage of progress in the development of a workmanlike 
technique in the comparative study of the folk-tale. It gradually became 
apparent, however, that many of the types included were not of truly 
international dissemination, but were likely to be confined to Finland and 
Esthonia, that the summaries of tales were often too brief and cryptic to 
make the typeclear, and that the various motifs within types were not analyzed 
in sufficient detail for practical use. Ten years after the appearance of 
FF Comm 3 began the publication of the greatest single contribution yet 
made to what one might call the “‘higher criticism’’ of the comparative study 
of the popular tale. The Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdarchen der 
Briider Grimm by J. Bolte and G. Polivka (Leipzig, 1913—18, three volumes; 
Professor Bolte informs me that a fourth may be expected in 1930) is parti- 
cularly distinguished for its immensely rich bibliographical notes and for its 
clear differentiation and analysis of the motifs within types. 

When the Folklore Fellows entrusted the revision of Aarne’s Verzeichnis 
to Mr. Thompson, they secured the services of a scholar endowed with 
analytical powers of an unusually high order. A philosophical grasp of what 
constitutes a type is not possessed by every student of the popular tale, and 
yet complete ignorance of this fundamental matter spells disaster. The 
analytical process may be observed by comparing, say, Type 709, ‘‘Snow- 
White,” with Grimm, no. 53. 

It goes without saying that an effort to cover a field so vast as that of the 
popular tale is certain to fall short of complete success. Mr. Thompson’s 
addition of two hundred pages to Aarne’s 75-page brochure has made the 
work incalculably more useful in that many European tales of wide dis- 
semination are rendered accessible, and thus the index serves as a guide to 
the tales told by the peoples living along the lanes of cultural progress from 
east to west. The index as we now have it does not exhaust the material, 
however, and in spite of its great value it is therefore not so useful as subse- 
quent editions will be. It occurs to me that a wise procedure might be for 
every scholar interested to notify Mr. Thompson of any types which should 
be in the index, including, of course, with the notification, pertinent biblio- 
graphical data. I wish, also, that we might have an article from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s sapient hand defining clearly what constitutes a type. 

A few types which I note as not occurring in the new index are ‘“The 
Lover’s Gift Regained’ (Jakob Frey’s’” ‘‘Gartengesellschaft,’’ ed. Bolte, 
Tubingen, 1896, no. 76, notes p. 242; FF Comm 91, to appear in 1930), 
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“Virgil in the Basket” (Comparetti, Virgilio nel medio evo?, 2, 111 ff., English 
translation Benecke, 325ff.; Neuphilologische Mittetlungen XXVIII [1927] 
69—75), a surprising omission, since the companion-tale, ‘‘Aristotle and 
Phyllis”, is included as no. 1501. No. 763, ‘“The Treasure Finders who 
Murder one Another,’’ is Chaucer’s ‘“‘Pardoner’s Tale,’’ and no. 976, ‘“‘Which 
was the Noblest Act?” is Chaucer’s ‘Franklin’s Tale,’ facts which might 
have been noted, together with the Joci in Wells’s Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English. No. 1352, ‘““‘The Devil Guards the Wife’s Chastity”, seems 
similar to the story of ‘‘Friar Rush,’”’ and no. 1830, ‘In Trial Sermon the 
Parson Promises the Laymen the Kind of Weather they Want,” reminds one 
of John Heywood’s Play of the Weather. 

In spite of whatever faults can be found, The Types of the Folk-tale is the 
most useful single work for the student of the popular tale. Misprints are 
relatively few. The typography is good, and spacing, an extremely difficult ) 
matter when the text is broken up by every variety of reference, is well 
handled. 


Northwestern University. JOHN WEBSTER SPARGO. 


DER URSPRUNG DER GOTTESIDEE. Eine Historisch-Kritische und Positive 
Studie; Teil II, Die Religionen der Urvélker; Band II, Die Religionen der 
Urvoélker Americas, von P. Wilhelm Schmidt S. V. D. Germany 19209. ) 





Father Schmidt’s second edition of Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, I, 
Historisch-kritischer Teil, grown now to nearly goo pages, is followed in this 
volume of well over 1000 pages by his first ethnographic compilation of 
material on the high gods. This installment is devoted to the Americas, to be 
followed by another devoted to the Asiatic pygmies and the Arctic peoples, 
and another to the primitives of Africa, the pygmies and Bushmen. When 
these are published, another volume will follow on the religion of nomadic 
hunters, and another on that of ‘‘matrilineal, totemistic peoples.”’ j 

This undertaking is an outstanding example of the use of primitive 
mythology in the solution of an ethnographic problem. Father Schmidt asks 
the one question: ‘‘Did the most primitive cultures have high gods?’ and 
this question he answers from their mythology. The peoples discussed in this 
volume, therefore, are the Urvélker of North America, chosen as illustrating 
its nether evolutionary level as the pygmies and Bushmen illustrate that of 
Africa. This is essential to the development of Father Schmidt’s argument: 
that the high gods are the possession of the simple and primordial peoples 
of this world, and belief in them is lost sight of in cultures that have lost their 
pristine purity. 

In this setting the mythological areas that Father Schmidt has considered 
here are amazing to anyone approaching the volume from the standpoint, 
let us say, of complexity of material culture, or even of mythology and ritual. 
One of the lengthiest analyses is accorded the Algonkins, especially the 
Central Algonkins; another to the central Californians with emphasis upon 
the Maidu and Wintun, and even the Haida and Tsimshian come in for 
consideration under a heading of the Northwest Indians. 

The basis on which these regions are selected as typifying the most 
primitive groups of America is not critically discussed, and yet the whole 
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argument is involved in the selection. Logically for the development of his 
argument Father Schmidt has two courses to pursue: (1) making a constant 
of monotheism in North America, he could grade on some scheme of achieve- 
ment in material culture or other cultural traits those tribes possessing the 
monotheistic idea; (2) making a constant of the lowest levels of complexity 
in North American civilization, he could list the creation myths and ideas of 
god found among these peoples and determine whether or not their beliefs 
were monotheistic. In either line of argument it is fatal to ignore all criteria 
for primitiveness, and to use as illustrations the Central Algonkins, such 
Siouans as the Iowa and the Winnebago, such Northwest Coast tribes as the 
Haida and the Tsimshian. 

His assignment of low culture to these tribes is, of course, on the basis of 
his theory of the late and high culture of ‘matrilineal totemistic peoples.” 
He therefore holds over Iroquois religion for the final volume of the whole 
series, while that of the Lenape falls among those of the Urvélker. Such 
seemingly arbitrary separations of culturally related regions are found 
throughout the volume, and on the other hand, he is able in a volume devoted 
to the real primitives of North America, to ignore the whole Dené culture. 

The truth is that he has hardly made a real attempt to establish a cor- 
relation between high gods and real primitives; the whole volume is a piece of 
special pleading. But the real difficulty in doing justice to the work is that 
it is so hard to take seriousl7 enough the great bearing of the problem it sets 
itself. The question at issue is possible only to a very special theoretical 
preoccupation. To one who does not share it, it seems one of the more figur- 
ative aspects of human culture, and possible cnough that even the same 
people should use ‘‘god”’ for certain aspects of the external world and ‘“‘gods”’ 
for other aspects. The whole matter is very slightly tied up with the psycho- 
logical sets and total behavior of a people, and seems consequently less re- 
warding than the consideration of most other problems in culture. For this 
reason I imagine most Americanists will use this volume chiefly as a con- 
venient compilation of much scattered mythological material with the setting 
of which they are already familiar. 


Columbia University, New York City. RvutH BENEDICT. 
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